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PREFACE. 



If an apology be required of a Physician for 
publishing views on a subject not directly con- 
nected with the science of medicine, he may 
fairly plead that no man's daily path in life is 
beset with more abundant evidence of the coimt- 
less ills which flow from the want of education 
and training, and common humanity alone would 
supply him with sufficient motive for the emphatic 
utterance of bis testimony ; but love of country 
and anxious thought upon the stirring and trou- 
bled times introspect, may also excuse the public 
expression of strong convictions respecting a 
question of paramount" importance to the welfare 
of the community. 

John Stuart Mill has said — ^^ Let not any one 
pacify his conscience by the delusion that he can 
do no harm if he takes no part, and forms no 
opinion. Bad men need nothing more to compass 
their ends than that others should look on and 
do nothing. He is not a good man who, without 
a protest, allows wrong to be committed in his 
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uame^ and with the means which he helps to 
supply, because he will not trouble himself, and 
use his mind on the subject." * 

That the times are stirring and demand the 
thought and work of all the ii*iends of order and 
true progi^ess, is manifest by a very little reflec- 
tion. If we were ignorant of the facts, and were 
told that the human race with all its inherent 
love of power and conquest, had flourished on 
this scene for many thousand * years without 
making any very important addition to its 
physical and advancing forces ; and then suddenly 
within the last fifty years had experienced a 
development of power which enabled men to 
travel three or four times faster than they ever 
could before ; to caiTy burdens fifty or a hundred 
times heavier than their pi^edecessors, and to 
speak to each other through intervening spaces 
many thousand times more apart than before, 
not to speak of other important accessions, such 
as to the powers of offence and defence and of 
the beautiful services of light, — ^such a statement 
would be thought incredible and absurd. 

The warriors of science who captured for us 
the invisible and imponderable forces of heat, light, 
and electricity, and turned them to our use, could 
never have imagined the importance of their 
victories, nor the extent of the revolutions they 

* Inangural Address at St. Andrews, 1867. 
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would effect in the material, social, and political 
institutions of the world. They could not fore- 
see the flood of letters and literature that would 
overflow the population as a consequence of the 
operation of those discoveries, nor could they pre- 
dict a result evident now — the rousing into activity 
the spirit of human progress^ in the masses. But 
so it is, and like all forces that make up for the 
insignificance of the individual units by the pre- 
ponderance of numbers, it already constitutes a 
power which cannot be arrested. Capable alike 
of advance and retrogression, according to the 
nature of the directing influence, it knows neither 
rest nor fixity; agitation signals its approach, noise 
and tumult attend its march, and the ancient 
baiTiers of rank, wealth, and arbitrary law no 
more resist its attack than do wooden walls the 
modem missiles. Denied a fi*ee passage, the 
explosive force of heat may engulph a city by 
earthquake, or smother it in lava and ashes ; but 
well directed it ministers with equal eflScacy to 
the health and happiness of man. It is not 
otherwise with the force of popular movement,— 
once set in action no ordinary influence can 
arrest its course,— laws and constitutions may 
fall before it, and beneath its desolating flood 
it may destroy kingdoms and bury the cultiva- 
tion and the treasures of ages. But when well 
directed and controlled this same force becomes 
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harmless and benign, it increases the stability 
of governments, it will heighten the glory and 
enlarge the usefulness of all that is sacred, good, 
and venerable. ~ 

What then is the controlling influence ? Where 
is the cunningly devised engine that will hold and 
safely employ for the general benefit this irre* 
sistible force ? 

The controlling injltience is the superior force 
qf truths and the engine is educaium and training. 






CHAPTER I. 

Of the Responsibility of Parents and of Society 
for the Edtication and Training of Children. 



*' Oh I if when we oppress and grind onr f ellow-creatiires, we 
bestowed but one thought on the diirk eyidence of human errors, 
which like dense clouds are rising, slowly, it is true, but surd/, 
to heaven, to pour their after vengeance on our heads — ^if we heard 
but one instant in imagination the deep testimonj of dead men's 
voices which no power can stifle> and no pride diut out — ^where 
would be the injury and injustice, the suffering, misery, cruelty, and 
wony that each day's life brings with it P"— Dicxshs. 



Unceasing change and progressive development 
is the condition of all natural objects. Physically 
and morally the world presents a diorama of 
advancing phenomena and events, in which man 
is not a spectator only, but an actor also;, he 
is not allowed to originate a single being or 
force, but it is his province and privilege to 
influence and determine the progress and course 
of many of them.^ 

It is remarkable that while man is the only 
known intelligent modifier of nature's work, 
he is also the only discovered agent to whom is 



enti*usted the power to reverse, delay, or preventi 
the naturally forward movement of creation. 
Herein consists the great distinction between 
man and other creatures, in the prerogative of 
will, or the faculty of choice and of rule, in- 
fluenced not by instinct but by reason, and 
limited by responsibility. 

Another important feature in human operation 
is the unalterable character of its results. This 
may be due to the rapid march of the pheno- 
mena on which man operates, which presenting 
themselves only for a short season, pass away 
from him for ever, improved or deteriorated 
by his influence, and extending the good or evil 
thereof throughout the tides of eternity. 

{f escit vox miflsa reyertL 

From the smallest and meanest operation ot\ 
the human will to the highest, there is some 
addition made to the growth and condition of 
the operator and of the surroundings on which , 
be acts; for weal or for woe, for beauty or / 
deformity, an impulse has been given, which I 
must go on spreading its undulating wavifflT''^ 
wider and wider to the last day — "And the 
dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their - 
works." 

Dickens writes — "We need be careful how 
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we deal with those about us, for every death 
carries with it to some small circle of survivors 
thoughts of so much omitted, and so little done, 
of so many things forgotten, and so many more 
which might have been repaired, that such re- 
collections are among the bitterest we can have. 
There is no remorse so deep as that which is 
unavailing ; if we would be spared its tortures, 
let us remember this is the time/' 

Hence the responsibility of human will and 
action. We cannot be neutral, the only ques- 
tion is, what shall be the imperishable mark 
that we leave on the objects of our responsi- 
bility ? What developments in the future shall 
greet us ? Shall we view on the beings around 
us the jagged and unsightly scars of rebellion 
against the dictates of reason and conscience, 
and be appalled by the overwhelming maturities 
of error and wrong, that like the haunting spirits 
of murdered men may never leave us— or shall 
we see the fruit and blossom of good gi*afts and 
careful culture, and enjoy the beauty and har- 
mony of God's uninjured and perfected creation ? 

There is no domain of human power and 
responsibility to which such reflections apply 
with more force and feeling than to that of child- 
mind. 

In this chief work of creation we are pre- 
sented in the aggregate to the phenomenon of 

^> »2 
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a great cloud of nascent spiritSi reminding us 
in their beauty and innocence that they come 
as gifts from the bosom of the Perfect; they 
rest with us for a time, and expand in our pre* 
sence into the intellectual strength of the man, 
and the moral power of the Christian ; or they 
are blighted in the germ, or deformed, or dis- 
eased in their growth, by our bad example and 
neglect; or by our false and vicious teaching 
they acquire the tastes and habits pf the brute 
or demon. In either case the season of child- 
mind passes by and leaves us to perpetuate 
the good or evil acquired by association with 
us. ■ . . • • . . - - * ' 

The budding faculties of the child-mind, like 
green shoots springing straight up for light and 
air, are quick and grateful for the care we 
bestow on them, and the goodness of the con- 
ditions by which we surround them. We have 
no right to plead the doctrine of original sin as 
an excuse for supineness in cultivating the moral 
faculties of children; it is not the business of 
parents or of any human authority to predict the 
. failure of human effort, on the contrary, we must 
work as if the results were under the control of 
our good and careful management. Our Saviour 
said — " Even, so it is not the will of your Father 
ivhich is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish.^' 
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From seven years of age to fifteen marks a 
period in which more can be done to secure the 
future hope and promise of a life than at any 
other* The mind is then full of inquiry, the 
memory active, the observing faculties strong, 
the influence of example and of habit immense. 
It is the season. of intellectual and moral seed- 
sowing, for at this period the mind is most 
receptive of instruction, and takes the impress 
of the order in which the fruit and flower shall 
flourish. The reflective faculties, like the power 
of habit, strengthen, as they go on. Thus it is 
that, at the beginning, good habits are as easily 
acquired as bad; but, later on, habit acquires 
more and more strength, until at last it appears 
to be incorporated in the very nature, and to 
be almost incapable of alteration. Horace 
says — 

Nunc adMbe puro 
Pectoreyerbapuer: ntmo te inelioribiu offer. 
Quo semel est imbnta rooeii8» senrabit odoxem 
Testa din. 

Wliat a momentous period for the child-mind ! 
On the degree of care, and the kind of sur- 
roundings, afforded by its human guardians, de- ^ 
pends its future happiness or misery! By 
neglect and ill-treatment it may be cast out 
of the parental nest, like the fledgling with im- 
perfect wings and undeveloped beak and claws. 
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unfit to sustain life, and ready to fall a prey to 
the first enemy. On the other hand, by suit- 
able culture the intelligence and will of the 
young may be made reflections of the Divine 
likeness, and it is very probable that supposed 
failures in this respect are commonly due to 
neglect of the power of habit — that is, the train- 
ing has not been sufiiciently associated with the 
teaching. It is one thing for a child to learn 
how a thing is done, it is quite another to be 
so practised in doing it that di65iculty has passed 
a'way, and the new acquisition has become an 
. easy habit. There can be little doubt that 
habit is the key to success in every acquire- 
ment, whether in arts, intellect, or morals. It 
is recognised in art, for who expects to become 
a painter without persevering practice of the 
pencil after the mode of using it has been 
learned ? Who dreams of being a musician 
without great devotion to the instrument long 
after the art of playing and the theory of music 
have been acquired ? Yet how rarely do we 
reflect that moral precepts only inform the mind, 
and do not of necessity influence the will — that 
to become truthful, honest, self-denying, self- 
dependent, and morally courageous, so that 
under trial and temptation these qualities may 
be found real working powers, the young mind 
must have been well practised in their use. 
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Without such tnuniug, and left to itself, every 
day's experience demonstrates the ease with 
which the moral faculties degrade, and lose the 
hope and nohility of life. To give a child the 
little accomplishment that may excite vanity^ 
without the experience which has made it un- 
derstand that the value of a thing consists in 
its usefulness, might lead only to conceit and 
idleness. To ^ve the desire for refinements 
and luxury ^vithout the coiiviction that such 
ohjects are the rewards only of industry, skill, 
and pei'severance, might excite the idea of ob- 
taining them by deceit or violence. To light up 
a taste for the beautiful without habituating the 
mind to patience, moderation, and self-denial, 
would probably produce sensuality, improvi- 
dence, or insanity. 

Even in the upper and middle classes, with 
the advantages of a polished education, the 
effects of deficient moral training are lamentably 
obseiTable. "What else will account for the fact 
that so many persons, under the drcumstances 
named, to whom the virtue and the good policy 
of truth, honesty, and honour, are trite and un- 
challenged truisms, act as if life had no duties 
and no responsibilities. Surely the times are 
marked by an unusual amount of sham and 
deceit in classes that in former times wer^ not 
so distinguished — ^a state of things that betrays a 
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wide-spread shallowness and feebleness of mind, 
a complete want of earnestness and sincerity of 
feeling, an infirmity or unwillingness of thought 
that cannot or will not entertain probable 
evidence, and will accept nothing that has not 
the gross proof of hardness to the touch, and 
extension or colour to the eye— a condition of 
intellect that is satisfied to sleep or dream away 
existence in novels* and sentiment, as unreflect-^ 
ing sheep browse on easy pastures, that is 
amused by /^chafi^,|' and finds its highest satis- 
faction in practising the vain impostui*es of finery 
and trickery to obtain the passing admiration 
of the thoughtless. Or, in other quarters, a 
like shallowness of mind that permits the weak 
subjects of it to run after the phantom of wealth, 
in blind haste throwing away the sterling pos- 
sessions of honesty and truth, and casting 
in their lot with the low blacklegs of the aban- 
doned crew, regardless of the wide-spread ruin 
and misery they inflict on thousands of their 
fellow-creatures by bubble companies, false 
accounts, and other villanies. 

Surely, had these men been trained in the 
ethics of gentlemen, to say nothing of the 
higher principles of religion, they would not 
thus break ^ caste, and descend to the contemp- 
tible level referred to. The same want of earnest- 
ness and uurealising apprehension of truth, the 
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same childishness of mind that clutches a glit- 
tering hauhle, only can explain their folly. 

But leaving illustration of the disastrous 
consequences of want of moral training in con- 
junction with education, let us return to the 
consideration of the training itself. 

It is . of the greatest importance that we. 
take advantage in educating children of the 
power of hahit, for hy so doing when they come 
on the stage of life as independent actors itiej 
will most probably practice the laws of truth, 
honesty, and self-denial, by choice and inclina- 
tion, and will thus save themselves from the 
suffering entailed by collision with the barriers 
of social law and order. Happy in themselves 
and useful to others, they will go straight on. 
to success in life. From such. members of the 
community siiciety has . nothing to fear ; let 
them be . ever so poor . and low-bom — ^the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
— and let them possibly have an ambition 
above their station, all the better ; ambition 
injures no one and is lawful to all ; it .is only 
when ambition seeks the attainment of its ends 
by unlawful means that it becomes reprehen- 
sible and dangerous. True knowledge and 
training, on the other hand, advisedly discard all 
means of this kind, as not only bad in the abstract, 
but inexpedient and impolitic in the practice; 
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These observations refer to many a debated 
question in psychology, morals, and metaphysics — 
questions of specific^ dijSerence, of free will, ot 
responsibility, and others, about which much 
diversity of opinion exists, but the view herein 
expressed is the one consistent with all know- 
ledge, natural and revealed, and has this advan- 
tage over others that, whether men will believe 
it or not, practically they all adopt it, for the 
social laws which are necessary to the protection 
of every man's life and property are founded on 
the assumption of individual free will and re- 
sponsibility. But for this assumption it would 
be most unjust and illogical to punish any oiSender 
for any ojSence, for eveiy criminal would plead 
irresponsibility and necessity. 

Few persons, it is believed, will dispute the 
influence of teaching and training over the minds 
of children, and of the power of implanting 
vigorous and healthy action of the will, commonly 
called good habits, both in the intellectual and 
moral constitution of the mind. Few also, it is 
believed, will disallow the responsibility of 
parents, and in the absence of parents of society, 
tp fulfil this great and all important duty for the 
children entrusted to their care. Yet there 
is probably no stronger example of the extraor- 
dinary shortsightedness and perversity of human 
operations than is exhibited in the common ex- 
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perience of the management of children. Parents 
of the quickest sensibilities and warmest affec- 
tions mourn and distress themselves about every 
little bodily pain and accident be&lling their 
children, but appear to be quite blind and in- 
sensible to the danger of evil associations and ot 
bad habits, of the blighting of the noblest facul- 
ties, and the deforming growth of the low and 
criminal ones ; they seem to have less dread of 
the sure sorrow and suffering that must come to 
them under such circumstances than the dwellers 
on the brink of craters have of earthquakes. 
Such is their conduct in this respect that in the 
light of common-sense it might be supposed that 
the object and end of parental rule and nurture 
was to produce models of vanity and vice, bravos 
of shame, and leaders of crime. 

When we smile at the* absurd folly of the bird 
that, to escape danger, hides its head in the sand, 
ignorant that it has only shut out the view of 
the enemy, it would be well to ask ourselves 
whether, in the most important acts of our lives, 
we are much wiser than the unreasoning ostrich? 
For it would seem that we are for- ever running 
away from our real enemies, and blinding our 
eyes with the dust and rubbish produced by the 
wear and tear of the machinery of life, leaving all 
that is vital to take care of itself. 

But education and (raining are not only neces- 
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sarj to develope the true ends of our being, they 
are essential also to the supply of our every-day 
wants, for whatever employment in life a man 
may have, he will fulfil its duties better JEmd more 
successfully in direct proportion to his intelli- 
gence, and the goodness of his moral character. 
So true is this, that it may be confidently aflSrmed 
in the case of any healthy man or woman in want, 
that the cause of their indigence is either ignor* 
ance or vice; and as the want of education and 
the acquirement of vicious habits are generally 
due to the defect of early teaching and training, so 
every pauper is a Uving reproach to his parents, 
or to the community in which he was born and 
reared for his helplessness — ^a reproach which is 
greater still when, in addition to a pauper, he 
becomes a criminal. . 

If such be the importance to individuals and to 
society of teaching and training the minds of 
children, and as at that age the responsibility of 
the work rests, not upon them, buf on their 
parents — or in default of parents on the com- 
munity — ^it becomes an important question to 
every responsible subject in the State, as well as 
to the State itself, to ask, how the duty is 
performed. 



CHAPTER n. 

The Evidences of Deficient Education and 
Training in the Country. 



** Sunt lacluTnuB renun, et mentem mortalia taagoni.** 



Common-sense would lead us to expect that igno- 
rance would be allied to want Man is introduced 
into the world under conditions wholly different 
to those of Ihe animals beneath him ; the latter 
need to follow only the instincts of their nature 
to Uve and prosper, but man requires sources of 
warmth that must be obtained not by instinct but 
intelligence ; and in few parts of the woiid could 
he survive without employing the same intelligent 
faculties to procure and prepaire his food and 
shelter. His fearfully and wonderfully made 
organism exposes him to more disorder and 
disease than pther creatures; and not instinctSi 
but years of intelligent observation, deduction, 
and induction have led him to adopt the various 
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remedies that in so many instances cure those 
diseases. 

It follows that in direct proportion to the eleva- 
tion and cultivation of his intellect* hj personal 
and transmitted experiences, so are his abilities 
strengthened and multiplied for obtaining the 
means and appliances of life. 

Common-sense, moreover, might predict that 
as population increased and the arts of civilised 
life extended, so the standard of. intelligence in 
the masses must be raised if it were expected to 
keep pace with the increased demands for skilled' 
labour. Otherwise the members of the com- 
munity whose subsistence depended on labour 
or service would be put to great disadvantage in 
the competition for employment ; if they were 
not trained and educated up to the requirements 
of the times, it must follow that the incompetent 
will be left behind to languish in idleness and 
want — ^the waiters upon charity ; or they will 
become the enemies of law and order, wretched 
in themselves and scourges to society — ^paupers 
in the first case, criminals in the second. 

The old excuses for pauperism, that of an over- 
stocked labour market, and of the introduction of 
machinery rendering human labour unnecessary, 
are not often repeated now, the fallacies aiSecting 
them are too apparent. On the contrary, it is 
pretty genei^ally acknowledged that the progress 
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and prosperity both of a people and a nation are 
associated with a tolerable density of population^, 
that poverty and barbarism, on the other hand, 
ai-e attached to a sparsity of people. Competition 
is useful to all, and the same intelligence and 
probity that will do well where occupation is 
possible will give to the subject of them the enter- 
prise and ability to migrate to other fields in the 
i*are instance of a really over-stocked labour 
market. 

Machinery, so far from being an impediment to 
employment, is the artisan's and labourer's best 
friend ; for, like an irresistible plough, it goes 
through the field of labour, turning the hard and 
unproductive soil into new and fruitful gardens 
of industry, performing for him the rudest and 
least grateful tasks, and leaving to him the higher, 
the more agreeable and remuni^rative ones. 
Locomotion by steam, and telegraphy by elec- 
tricity well illustrate these results of machinery. 
Within the last thirty or forty years these two 
instances of harnessing machinery to human 
labour must have given employment to thousands 
for every hundred men engaged in that kind of 
industry before, and not only multiplying in this 
marvellous proportion the number of the em- 
ployed, but at the same time elevating the cha- 
racter of the employment, and making it more 
remunerative* 
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It is clear that if want and suflfering exist 
among the labouring classes we cannot assign as 
causes of them either an over-stocked labour 
market or the use of machinery ; we are, there* 
fore driven to inquire whether the cause that 
common-sense would predict as the probable one, 
that namely of deficient education and training, 
be really the explanation of them ? 

We first obtain evidence that considerable 
numbers of the population in this country are 
so entirely without education that they cannot 
write* The Registrar-Greneral adopted the in- 
genious test of ignorance derived from the ability 
or inability of the men and women to sign their 
names to the marriage . register, and it is found 
that the counties exhibiting the highest number 
of criminals possess the fewest number of men 
and women who can write. The number of men 
who signed with marks, because unable to write, 
in England and Wales in 1866 was 22*5 per cent., 
or nearly a quarter of the whole number who 
married.* 

* Educational Statistics.— Now that so much attention is 
being paid to the great work of ediication» the proportion of men 
and women in different parts of Great Britain who were able to 
sign their names to the marriage register merits attention, seeing 
that it points ont the localities where educational effort should be 
more particnlarly directed. The reports of the Begistrar-G^eneral 
show that the yalue of this test has been misunderstood. It has 
been suggested that young women are nervous in the presence of 
the clergyman, so miike marks when they are able to write thdr 
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We next find evidence of the direct connexion 
between ignorance and crime. 
. The judicial statistics of 1863, inform us that 
35 per cent, of the convicted criminals could 
neither read nor write, 60 per cent, could read 
and write imperfectlj only, of 2^ per cent, the 
question was not ascertained, and 2 per cent, 
only were well educated. The probabilities are, 
that all these unhappy beings had received less 
training than teaching. 

names. But, supposiiig this to be the caae, the test ia still aTail- 
able for purposes of comparison, as the timidity which prerenta 
some men and women from writing their names, or the Tsnity 
which prompts others to try who can scarcely put letters together, 
must bo almost equally powerful in different counties. But 
against any women deducted from the ranks of ignorance on the 
ground of nervousness, must be set a large number who write 
their names so badly as to prove that they haye no command oyer 
writing for any useful purpose. The yalue of this test has also 
been questioned upon the ground that it is in ^itself no proof of 
education, and no doubt many of the men and women who cannot 
write may possess great intelligence and have acquired many 
useful arts; but thousands, on the other hand, who read and 
write are otherwise indifferently educated. In the absence of an 
examination of the adult populatbn of Great Britain, the propor- 
tion of persons able to sign their names in writing may be safely 
employed as a test of elementary education. Turning to the 
Scottish Begistrar-General's report lately issued, the adyantages 
of the Sc6tch system of education oyer those of England become 
strikingly apparent. It is impossible to say how much Scotland 
owes to her system of schools and to the Uniyersities, which are 
accessible to the youth of the kingdom. One in nine of the men 
and one in five of the women signed with marka in Scotland, 
while the last report of the Begistrar-General for England shows 
that one in four of the men and one in three of the women of 
England and Wales could not write their names in the marriage 
register.— 2^ Tifne$. 
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In the year 1866 the proportion of criminals 
who were entirely nnmstructed, or ahle to read, 
or to read and write very imperfectly, was 96*3 
per cent., or about 48 persons only in 10,000, 
who were educated. 

In reference to pauperism the census * tables 
give us the same kind of information, namely 
that the persons who most frequentiy become 
dependent on charity, and the occupants of the 
workhouses, are those who in the social scale 
are the least educated. Of 43,343 persons in 
workhouses, the occupations were — 

Of Agricnlttiral and' Farm Scmmts — ~ 

Men and Boys 8»285 

Women and Girls - - . - . 1,388 . 

„ Labourers, nndescribed - - • • • 5,324 
„ Domestic Servants — 

Men- - 647 • 

Women 14,461 

>, Charwomen • • • *• • . • . 2,699 

„ Washerwomen • - . - • . • 1,663 

„ Milliners, Dressmakers, and Seamstresses - 2,608 

„ Shoemakers, both sexes • . • • - - 2,188 

„ Tailors 942 

„ Cotton Manufacturers 2,108 

„ Seamen, Merchant Service • • • • * 848 

„ Soldiers and Chelsea Pensioners ... 207 

43,348 

These data would appear to be sufficient to 
determine our conclusion that the fruitful and 
most frequent cause of want and misery is the 
deficiency of education and training. 
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If therefore, we want to know the amount of 
that deficiency, we may expect to obtain a fair 
indication of it by finding the amount of pau« 
perism and crime in the country. 

If we should find the extent of these social 
evils moderate, the intelligence and good training 
of the community may be safely affirmed; on 
the contrary if found considerable, it may be as 
certainly predicted that, pro tanto^ such a com- ^ 
munity is nursing the potent and fruitful forces 
of its own suffering and destruction. 

The Poor-Law Reports furnish us with the 
following particulars of the amount of pauperism 
and the number of criminals in England and 
Wales. Taking the mean of the 5 years, 1862 
to 1866, we find the numbers following :— 
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Paupcra, In-door and Oui-door-- 
Mean of 5 years from 1862-6 - 

Vagrants, of whom abont 1,500 every 
night sought shelter in London 
alone in Jannaxy, 1867, which 
may represent 9,000 a vear for 
London, and 20,000 at least for 
England and Wales - 

Convicted Criminfas, the average of 
7 years for England and Wales - 
» *■ 


976,032 

20,000. 
15,088 


108,822 

9,000 
1,638 




1,011,120 


119,460 
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These statistics show us that 1 in 20 of the 
whole population of England and Wales are exist- 
ing in the most extreme state of want, ignorance, 
or crime, and judging from the evidence of the 
clergymen, medical men, and others, who have 
worked most among the poor, we must conclude 
that half the whole population are living from 
hand to mouth, and in a state of poverty which is 
liable to land them in pauperism, on the occur- 
rence of any unusual strain on their resources from 
want of employment, severe weather, or sickness. 

To bring home our realisations of the facts 
connected with this fearful condition of our body 
social, let us refer to a few extracts from the 
most reliable authorities of the day who have 
examined them. 

The Times^^ in an article dated January 18, 
1867, says — " It is a temble story that reaches 
us from Poplar, Limehouse, Shadwell, and the 
adjacent districts ; 9,000 persons in Poplar alone, 
received parochial relief last week, against 3,000 
in the previous winter. Between 12,000 and 
16,000 persons are receiving charitable or paro- 
chial relief in the same parish. * •♦ • If we 
were to publish every letter which reaches us, 
our columns would be overwhelmed with a perfect 
wail of distress. To any one who was ignorant 
of the organisation of the metropolis, it would 
seem as if there was no provision whatever for 
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the relief of the London poor. Every incumbent 
of a poor district is ifit his wits' end. He is 8ur« 
roanded by women and children shivering and 
starving, he seems not to know where to turn, 
and he cries out to the public in general to send 
him some help somehow. ♦ ♦ • The result 
is a wholesale largess from the public, and. a 
general scramble among the hungry applicants. 
• • • In districts to which the gentleman, 
or even the man of business, rarely penetrates, 
amid long streets of dingy two story houses, 
swarming with children, in neighbourhoods so 
poor that even the organ-grinder avoids them 
as hopeless, * the poor-rate collector is always 
going his rounds, calling and calling again on 
the petty householder, remonstrating, threatening, 
leaving summonses, and preparing the way for 
the law to enforce on the struggling citizen the 
suppoi*t of his destitute brethren. As winter 
approaches, the workhouses of these unions are 
besieged by a clamorous crowd demanding relief, 
and the most sternly economical guardians are 
forced to administer largely from the hardly 
collected funds to a poverty which will take no 
denial. Poor-rates of 4^*, 5^., or even 6^. in the 
pound, are not uncommon in districts where, with 
the exception of a few clergymen and doctors, 
scarcely a single person, even of the middle rank 
of life, resides." 
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The Rev. Mr. Rowsell, a member of the Man- 
sion House Committee, s^d he had seen persons 
sinking in their rooms in visits he had made to 
those districts (Poplar, Limehpnse, Bromley), and 
yet would not go out to seek relief from the 
parish. Often they had only one garment left. 
On these visits he never saw so many naked 
children, and poor women pointed to the dupli- 
cates for articles of clothing and furniture which 
they had been compelled to pledge, and to the one 
garment in which they stood. He attributed the 
reluctance among many working men to receive 
parish relief to the consideration that it would 
tend not only to break down their self-respect, 
but to disquaUfy them from taking advantage of 
benefits connected with their trade and friendly 
societies. 

Poverty and pauperism foim by far the greatest 
element in tlie social constitution of the east of 
London, next the south, and in a less, but still 
considerable, degree the north, but the west is not 
lightly tinctured with it. The Rev. E. Kempe, 
Hector of St. James's, Piccadilly, says that the 
population in his parish, of between 35,000 and 
40,000 souls, contains in it at least 20,000 poor, 
or about 4-7ths of the whole; and in St. 
George's, Hanover Square, it is said that 1 in 
every 9 persons dies on a bed provided by charity. 
In the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, one of 
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the largest iu Loadou, containing a population 
of 37,407 souls, by far the greater proportion 
of which are of the poorer classes, it is stated by 
the rector, the Rev. Robert Bickersteth, in a lec- 
ture he published, that ^^ the physical circum- 
stances of the poor paralyse all the efforts of tbc 
clergyman, the schoolmaster, the Scripture-reader, 
and the city missionary, for their spiritual or 
moral welfare. • • ♦ Every effort to create 
a spiritual tone of feeling is counteracted by a set 
of physical circumstances which are incompatible 
with the exercise of common morality. Talk of 
morality amongst people who herd, men, women, 
and children togetiier, with no regard of age or 
sex, in one narrow confined apartment! You 
might as well talk of cleanliness in a sty, or of 
limpid purity in the contents of a cesspool." 

The vagrants are destitute persons temporarily 
without a home, who are striving to keep out of a - 
workhouse by seeking a precarious or adventu- 
rous employment in the day, and retuiii at night 
to the couch of straw of a casual ward, and the 
cup of gi*uel with bread in the morning ; or they 
are wanderers from one part of the couiitry to 
another in search of work ; many most probably 
are criminals. The experience of **A Night in 
the Workhouse '* ♦ ^ves an appalling picture of 
the interior of a London casual ward at night. 

• PaUMaUOa»etle,j9Sul4,lBM. 
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In this metropolis 1,200 to 1,500 sucli unhappy 
persons seek this kind of shelter every night. 

These references enable us to form some idea 
of the amount of poor in a large town like 
London, and to see how precarious is. their sub« 
sistence, what vast numbers commonly exist in a 
state bordering upon pauperism, and how fearful 
in its consequences is the occurrence of any 
unusual circumstance which momentarily stops 
or deranges the machinery of labour. The state 
of the population in the country towns and rural 
districts appears to be not much better; they da 
not, to so great an extent as their town brethren, 
sufiFer from the evils of overcrowding and impure 
air, but the insufficiency and the bad quality of 
their food woidd appear to be a more considerable 
source of weakness and disease with them, while 
the unfit character of their dwellings is as great, 
if not a greater feature of evil with them as 
with the denizens of towns. Take, for example, 
the most recent specimen of life among the 
poor in a country town, with plenty of space 
in it, and possessing naturally all the advantages 
of pure air, pure water, and goodness of climate. 
What is the state of the labourer and the poor 
there ? From a petition printed by the House 
of Commons,* and presented by the Hon. W. O. 

* Vide Appendix to tlie First Heport on Pablic Petitions, 
presented Fcbniary 5-12, 1867. 
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Stanleji for inquiry into the administration of the 
Poor-Law in the Holyhead Union, we learn these 
dreadful facts. The paupers in this union 
number 12*4 per cent., and the poor rates in 
the parish of Holyhead are 5s. Zd. in the pound 
on the assessed property. The latter is estimated 
at £16,722 for the parish, and the annual amount 
of the rate collected is £3,520. 

Notwithstanding this expenditure the condition 
of the poor, and especially of the sick poor, in the - 
town of Holyhead, is deplorably bad. 

From among the number of authenticated cases 
the petitioners state the following : — 

"I visited Holyhead yesterday, and made 
inquiry respecting the case of a pauper named 
Anne Hughes. In a small cottage, consist- 
ing of a single room of about 10 feet square, 
with the roof isloping from about 10 feet to 
7, 1 found an old woman named Anne Hughes, 
aged 80, bedridden ; her daughter Anne Hughes, 
aged 43 ; and Anne Hughes (granddaughter of 
the first) aged 16. The girl, Anne Hughes, 
was delivered of a child on the morning of 
Saturday the 11th, she and her infant were 
lying in the bed with the old woman, and 
Anne Hughes, the younger, informed me that 
she occupies the same bed at night. Upon the 
earthen floor of this room a bed is laid down every 
night for a young man, Lewis Hughes, an elder 
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brother of tlie girl who has just been delivered of 
a child. . The small room is so crowded with 
boxes and articles of furniture, that the bed laid 
down must quite cover the unoccupied space. 
The young man occupied the bed on Friday' 
night during the labour and delivery of his 
sister." 

The Poor-Law Board received, on May 28, 
1866, a letter from the Medical Officer of Holy- 
head complaining that — 

*^ There are at present in this district a number 
of deplorably distressing cases among the sick 
poor. In one small room there are three paupers 
afflicted with the worst form of typhus fever, the 
father occupying the only bed in the house, the 
mother and the son lying on the floor surrounded 
withfilih.*^ • 

These samples of the revelations to be found in 
a small parish surest the immensity of the evil 
over the length and breadth of the land, though 
it is very probable that this parish is exceptionally 
bad. 

Mr. Samuel Clarke, Sanitary Inspector of Nor- 
wich, contrasts " cattle sheds with human sheds,'' 
and he writes thus: — "Cattle sheds are duly 
inspected, and the Government, through their 
officers, recommend precautionaiy steps to be 
adopted, which are duly enforced. Ventilation, 
cleanliness, and separation of the infected from 
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the convalescent are recommended, and sauitariuius 
are suggested. In sad contrast with this must be 
viewed the apathy thereon with regard to human 
sheds, and as my mind turns back in sickening 
sorrowful recollection to the many, very many, 
painful sights I have witnessed in the large area 
of my inspection, I am half ashamed of the office 
I hold when I find that cattle are more cared for 
than men." 

In connexion with the amount of pauperism 
and its characteristics let us add a few references 
to the sickness, the dininkenness, and the deficient 
food associated with it 

The most constant attendant on overcrowding 
and filth is typhus fever, of which Dr. South- 
wood Smith says: — **It appears that out of 
77,000 persons who have received parochial 
relief 14,000^ have been attacked with fever, 
l-5th part of the whole, and that 13,000 have 
died. It should be borne in mind that there is 
no disease which brings so much affliction on a 
poor man's family as fever; it commonly attacks 
the heads of the family, upon whose daily labour 
the subsistence of the family depends." • 

In the Report of the Select Committee on 
Health of Towns, we find the following: — 
" Your Committee are anxious to express the 

* Abstract of a Report on the Preyalence of Fever in twentj < 
metropolitan unionsy 183S. 
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strong opinion they entertain, confirmed by the 
testimony of many of the witnesses examined, 
that the dirt, damp, and discomfort so frequently 
found in and about the habitations of the poorer 
people in these great towns, has a most pernicious 
and powerful effect on their moral feelings, in- 
duces habits of recklessness and disregard for 
cleanliness, and all proper pride in personal 
appearance, and thereby takes away a strong 
and useful stimulus to industry and exertion. 

" The wife, hopeless of being able to make his 
home comfortable to her husband, abandons all 
endeavours for the purpose. Neglect leads to 
neglect, recrimination follows reproof, and their 
children are brought up amidst dirt and wretch- 
edness, with the example of constant disputes 
before them.. 

*^ Nor can it be doubtful to those who trace 
the effects of such causes, that the humble 
classes are often indeed induced or driven by 
the want of comfort at home, and by the gloomy 
prospect around them, to have recourse to dram^ 
drinkingj the fertile parent of innumerable ills^ * 

Mr. Simon in one of his reports to the Privy 
Council writes : — " In both classes (agricultural 
and urban) poverty was found to tell most upon 
those who had families; and in both classes again 
insufficiency of food does not nearly so much 

* Report from the Select Committee on Health of Towns, 1848. 
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affect tbe married labourer as it affects his wife 
and children, for he, in order to do his work, 
must eat. 

^*It must be remembered that privation of 

. food is very -reluctantly borne, and that, as a 
rule, great poorness of diet will only come when 
other privations have preceded it. Long before 
insufficiency of diet is a matter of hygienic con- 
cern^ long before the physiologist would think 
of counting the grains of nitrogen and carbon 
which intervene between life and starvation, the 

. household will have been utterly destitute of 
material comfort— clothing and fuel will have 

. been even scantier than food — ^against inclemen- 
cies of weather there will have been no adequate 
protection, dwelling space will have been con- 
tracted to the degree in which overcrowding 
produces or increases disease, of household uten- 
sils and furniture there will have been scarcely 
any, even cleanliness will have been found costly 
and difficult, and if there be still self-respectfut 
endeavours to maintain it, any such endeavour 
will represent additional pangs of hunger. The 
home, too, will be where shelter can be cheapest 
bought — in quaii;ers where commonly there is 
least fruit of sanitary supervision, least drainage, 
least scavengering, least suppression of public 
nuisances, least or worst water supply, and if in 
town least light and air. Such are the sanitary 
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dangers to wliich poverty is 'almost certainly 
exposed, when it is poverty enough to imply 
scantiness of food. And while the sum of them 
is of tenible magnitude against life, the mere 
scantiness of food is of serious moment" 

He adds: — "These are painful reflections, 
especially when it is remembered that the poverty 
to which they advert is not the deserved poverty 
of idleness. In all cases it is the poverty of 
working populations. 

" All disease of such populations, and whatever 
destitution results from it, must be treated at 
the public expense, and. on a very large scale; 
the nominal self-support can be only a circuit, 
longer or shorter, to pauperism." 

Thuq much of the numbers, condition, and sur- 
roundings of the broken down substratum of 
society — ^the untaught and untrained. Let us next 
inquire something of their children, what their 
number and condition in town and country. 

From a very interesting article on "London 
Pauperism," in the Standard newspaper of Sep- 
tember 26, 1866, we findi the following particulars 
of pauper children : — 

1. As to the number and circumstances of 
pauper children. 

The writer says that " pauper children " form 
not less than 40 per cent, of metropolitan pauper- 
ism. On January 1, 1866, the following numbers 
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under 16 years of age were relieved in the 



metropolitan districts. 



Indoon— 

Belonging to able-bodied poor • 
Not able-bodied poor • • - 

Total Indoon • 

Otttdoo r e 

Belonging to able-bodied poor - 
Not able-bodied poor • • • 

Total Ontdoom 
GraadTotal - 



3,735 
5,806 



9,541 

28,139 
5,953 

34,092 
43,e33 



From a careful examination of the official 
half-yearly returns of six of the largest metro- 
politan unions, it was found hy this writer on 
January 1, 1866, that while 1,469 children were 
relieved, there were admitted^ during the half 
year, 2,730 cases, and it is found generally that 
the yearly admissions of different children are 
double the number admitted on any single day. 
Applying this rule to the whole of the metro- 
politan district, we discover that 19,082 children 
are found in the workhouses for a longer or 
shorter period every half year. 

With regard to the children relieved at their 
own homes, the numbers are found to vary in 
proportion as the relief given is temporary or per- 
manent. Thus, when given on account of the 
temporary illness of parents, there is foimd a fre- 
quent change in names of those relieved. In the 
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6 months investigated, 1,226 children were re^ 
lieved at their own homes on January 1, 1866; 
but in the half year no less than 8|911 children 
had been entered on the relief list. So that under 
this form of distress, for 1 child relieved on any 
particular day, there are 7 relieved in the course 
of the half year. 

So again, with another form of distress, occa- 
sioned by the husband leaving his wife in search 
of work at a distance, it was found that for 95 
children relieved on January 1, 415 were relieved 
in the 6 months. 'The proportion here was about 
lto4. 

In the case of widows the relief is of a more 
continuous and less varying character. The order 
for relief is often given for a month or 3 months, 
so that for 1 person relieved on a particular day, 
probably 2 only will be found on the books for 
the half year. It is the same with widow's chil- 
dren ; it was found that the number relieved on 
January 1 being 2,622, only 3,785 were relieved 
in the 6 months. Taking all the children on out* 
relief on January 1, nearly 5,250, there were 
17,228 relieved in the course of the half year 
ending on Lady Day, 1866. 

It would appear, therefore, that multiplication 
of the number found on a particular day by 3^ 
would give the total number for half a yean 
This done in the case before us gives us a total 
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of 110,799 pauper children on out-relief, whicb, 
combined with the number in workhouses and 
district schools (9,541), make together 120,340 
children whose parents obtain parish relief in the 
half year. If to this sum we add only a 4th 
more, for the addition of the number received in 
the second half of the year, the total then repre- 
sents, as the writer referred to says, ^^150,000 
children, whose parents live in a state of chronic 
indigence, and who obviously are not able to pay 
much for the education of their families.'' 

The last report of the Ra^ed Schools' Union 
informs us that the number of their Sunday scho- 
lars is about 36,000, and the usual number of 
children on the books of the day and evening 
schools is about the same. The changes in the 
year are often 3, and occasionally 4 times the 
number of scholars in attendance at any particular 
date. Therefore there must be about 100,000 
children belonging to the pauper class, and ap- 
pearing in these schools for a longer or a shorter 
time, and, as the writer quoted points out, ^^ if 
we add to those a few whose parents struggle to 
pay for a better education than is here obtained ; 
and also some 10,000 at least, who have never 
seen the inside of a school, and about 40,000 more 
who are too young to go, we arrive at pretty 
much the same result " as that obtained by a study 
of the relief parish books. 
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Mr. Farnall reports — "That the condition of 
out-door. pauper children in the rural districts, 
and in the same class in London, is very dissimi- 
lar, and more especially as regards their physical 
and intellectual state, in which the London 
children display a marked inferiority. Tt is well 
known," says he, " that the homes of these chil- 
dren are in the comfortless garrets and cellars of 
the imwholesome courts and alleys of London, 
that their parents form a' portion of the refuse 
of the people, and that they and their children 
are to be found huddled together in swarms, 
clothed for the most part with raggedness and 
filth, and indebted for their very existence to the 
poor-rates. Corruption of an obstinate and firm 
growth has its fixed abode amongst them, and is 
the inevitable consequence of their miseries, 
their helplessness, and their vices." 

Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnel wrote thus of these 
children 20 years ago, and. the description is 
perfectly applicable now — " The pauper children 
come to Norwood irom the garrets, cellars, and 
wretched rooms of alleys and courts in the dense 
parts of London, in a low state of destitution, 
covered only with rags and vermin, often the 
victims of chronic disease, almost universally 
stunted in their growth, and oftentimes emaciated 
with want. The low-browed and inexpressive 
physiognomy is a true, index to. the mental 
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darkness, the stubborn tempers, the hopeless 
spirits, and the yidous habits upon which the 
master has to work.^ 

The Master of the North Surrey Sdiool says 
that it is easy to distinguish a child brought from 
Croydon, Lewisham, or Bichmond, because he is as 
tall and strong at 9 years old as the Londoner at 13. 

The Masteir of the Central London School said 
that — ^^ The children admitted form the dr^ of 
the population, and they arrive* in various stages 
of squalor and disease ; all of them are more or 
less debased, their intellectual capacities are of 
the lowest order ; their moral sense is stifled or 
inactive through suspicion or obstinacy." All 
except 20 in last year's admission were unable to 
read more than monosyllables, the majority had 
never learned the alphabet, and for the most part 
those who had ilone so had been at the school 
before. Two children, fit for the 3rd and 4th 
classes, came, the one from another pauper 
school, and the* other from a charitable ll^dies' 
establishment situated in the Borough." 

At Limehouse there were admitted 107 chil- 
dren, of whom only 12 knew how to read and 27 
had never been at a school of any kind. 

Colonel Jebb observes that from this great 
mass of neglected childhood, spring the juvenile 
criminals that eventually stock our gaols with 
harden^ offenders, 

D 2 
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The writer in the Standard points out the 
striking association of ignorance, stupidity, and phy- 
sical debility in connexion with misery and want — 
^^ When received at the Central London School, 
disease and suffering are painfully depicted in 
every face. Often the skin is marred with small- 
pox, and the eyes disfigured by ophthalmia or 
scrofula, or the hair is cropped from scald head 
or ringworm; or the bones are bent, and the 
figure dwarfed from rickets; or great disfiguring 
scrofulous glands distort the face, or scar it with 
the ru^ed cicatrices of old abscesses. It is very 
diflScult to estimate ages, they are so small, and 
yet look so old. It is said that a tenth of their 
number are constantly in hospital, and a consider* 
able number* have to be detained in the con- 
valescent wards because they are too delicate to 
bear the rougher experience of school. As their 
health improves, the intellect brightens, and the 
better qualifications of mind come out. At first 
they are heavy, stubborn, and shy; it is impos- 
sible to teach them; they sit moping about, and 
have no more energy to play than they have to 
work. But even in a few weeks the feeding and 
care induce a marvellous change ; they astonish 
with their energy, they play and work with zeal, 
and pass out into the struggle of life armed with 
the means of a certain independence of any future 
help." 
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The hospital records of this Central London 
School indicate that about half the children are 
admitted in a state of positive disease, and many 
others are set down as feeble, pale, and thin. 
The diseases are those of bad hygiene. 

These illustrations of the condition of our poor 
and of the labouring classes, are taken from a heap 
almost at random; many of a most touclung and 
distressing kind have been rejected in order to 
keep the references within a readable limit, as, 
for example, the Rev. Isaac Taylor's report of 
the state of the poor in his district of Beihnal 
Green, in which he tells us of the ^^ children's 
trades," and of the way in which one litfle 
labourer — a girl of 4 years old — was foimd earning 
her own living by the manufacture of paper 
lucifer-match boxes, and of whom he says, ^^ this 
poor little woman, as might be expected, is grave 
and sad beyond her years. She has none of a 
cliild's vivacity; she does not seem to know what 
play is; her whole thoughts are centred in the 
eternal round of lucifer-box making, in which her 
whole life is passed. She has never been beyond 
the dingy street in which she was bom; she has 
never so much as seen a tree, or a daisy, or a 
blade of grass.. And this is only one case out of 
scores and hundreds." 

He says that so great is the mortality among 
the children in this locality that it is a common 
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thing for a mptber to say that she has buried six 
or eight, and reared one or two. 

What comparison the picture will bear to that 
of past times it is difficult to say, but whether 
better or worse, it is bad enough to make every 
individual in the land above the condition of a 
pauper or an idiot thoughtful, and anxious to 
know his own share of responsibility in its con- 
tinuance. 

Mean and pitiful, must be the state of that 
man's mind who is not stimulated by^the spec- 
tacle of so much human want and misery to 
exert himself for its diminution. Unpatriotic 
and insensible to shame must he be who does 
not blush to find that the countrv which is the 
pioneer of science, the disseminator of reli^on 
to the world; and so rich as to fling away its 
millions of gold in distant regions to support 
sentiments of prestige or chivalry, is so like a 
wluted sepulchre— fair without, but within full 
of corruption and the wrecks of suffering and 
destruction.' 

Shall we be contented to go on multiplying 
workhouses and prisons, relieving officers and 
police, in fact all the expensive and unsatisfactory 
machinery of a palliative and repressive policy, 
or shall we look our duty in the face and go to 
the fount and origin of all these social evils? 
It is true there are other causes besides deficient 
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education and training that contribute to the 
results of pauperism and crime, such as the 
prevalent and increasing causes of preventable 
disease as chiefly exhibited in the miserable and 
unhealthy but expensive dwellings of the poor, 
with their shocking surroundings of putrifying 
filth. Happily public attention has been directed 
to these, and we may hope in time to see the 
refuse materials of dwellings better applied than 
in poisoning the two most essential sustainers 
of life — ^ihe air we breathe and ihe water we 
drink— and to find that our philanthropists 
succeed in getting rid of the disgraceful foci 
of disease — the wretched dens bf our labouring 
classes — ^and in replacing them by homes suits- 
ble for human beings, compatible with health, 
and cheap enough to be within the limit of 
their earnings Jo pay for them; but the great 
fountain of human want and sorrow — the deficient 
training and education of the children of our 
people — ^remains to be effectively dealt with. 



CHAPTER ni. 

The efforts of Society and tJie State to mitigate 
tlie evils of deficient ediu:ation and training. 



• • • • *«qaiimgenti8adiilto« 

Educimt isBtaSy ant quom liquentia meOa 

Stipant et dnlci diatendimt nectare oeUaB.**—- ^hbid. 



Wb have now to consider what society and the 
State have done towards mitigating, and as far as 
possible removing, the dreadful state of things 
disclosed in the preceding chapter. We have 
seen how large a portion of the community is 
dragging on a wretched existence of animal life, 
in the condition of ignorance and poverty, decay- 
ing like rotten sheep, or degrading into monstro- 
cities of savage or crinunal life. We have learned 
that in the midst of this mass of morbid activity, 
is springing up constantiy what should be the 
reinforcement of the country's strength and 
progress, the young and fresh minds and bodies 
that constitute, among the destitute classes, at 
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least 40 per cent, of the whole ; but to our dismay 
and sorrow we find these children neglected, 
ill-treated, and trained for evil instead of good, 
sacrificed by a process more heartless because 
less methodical, and more wicked because on a 
much larger scale, than the ancient sacrifice of 
children to heathen gods. 

We must perceive that this early stage of 
humanity represents in its totality an initial force 
for good or evil, which, like the meeting point of 
two divergent lines, has a small be^ning, but 
an ever widening extension, which in its developed 
power we can no more limit or control, than we 
can the rising of the tides. What means then 
have we adopted to direct its course aright, so 
that it may carry bravely and prosperously 
blessings to our land, instead of swamping it with 
crime and destitution ? 

We find that till the time of Henry YIII. the 
poor of England subsisted as the poor of Ireland 
did until 1838, entirely upon private benevolence. 
By an ancient statute (23rd Edward ni., 1348), 
it was enacted that none should give alms to a 
beggar able to work. By the common law, the 
poor were to be sustained by " parsons, rectors of 
the church, and parishioners, so that none should 
die for the fault of sustenance." By statute Rich. 
II., impropriators were obliged to distribute a 
yearly sum to the poor. But no compulsory law 
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was enacted until the 27th Hen. VIII., 1535. 
The origin of the present system of Poor-Law is . 
referred to the 43rd Eliz., 1600. 

Of late years the policy of the Poor-Law system 
has been that of ^^ repression/' that is, relief of 
destitution has been made as painful and hard 
as possible, in order that no one should apply 
for it except driven by extreme necessity. 

This method of our Poor-Law system has had 
much to do with the production of a very help- 
less and degraded form of humanity. A writer • 
who visited many of our workhouses for the 
purpose of inquiry, thus describes the occupation 
of the inmates-— ^" The employments are of the 
most wretched kind ; there is no farm to be tilled, 
no garden to be cultivated, and in very few work- 
houses is there any useful art with which they 
can be busied. Picking oakum is the most 
common labour, breaking stones is second, and 
pumping water is third. • ♦ ♦ To all the 
inmates amusements a^e denied, except to the 
children, and even their play, taken when other 
cluldren are most joyous, is destitute alike of 
heart and hope. They neither laugh as ordinary 
free childrien do, nor move like them ; when they 
laugh they tremble, when they run they shuffle, 
and when they come in obedience to a call, they 

* Vtde a paper in tlie Social Science Beview, March, 1864^ enti* 
Ued " The English Bastile,'' hj Dr. B. W. Richardson, M.A., MJ). 
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cringe; every element of a true manly and 
womanly nature is scrupulously kept down, and 
the institution which gains greatest fitvour, is that 
which makes the young child most animal and 
most submissive.'' 

Witii adult paupers the treatment is not more 
considerate, and is, on the whole, more degrading 
to the mind and less favourable to bodily health 
than is the treatment and discipline given to 
the criminals in our prisons. The same writer 
already quoted, says, *^ Relatives of the nearest 
and dearest sort are cut off from communication, 
or, if allowed to speak, are permitted the favour 
imder such surveillance, that the indulgence is 
transformed into mocking cruelty * * * * 
In the matter of food the grossest evils prevail. 
The sickly dejected faces of the elder classes, 
the pale lifeless countenances of the children, the 
constant occurrence and recurrence of diseases 
of the skin in the young, and many other pheno- 
mena, tell how badly constructed for human 
subsistence is the workhouse fare." But the 
kind and selection of food is less objectionable 
than the method of sei*ving it out. ^^In the 
whole history of degrading spectacles, there is 
not one that touches meal-time in an English 
Bastile (workhouse). In some Bastiles the 
breakfast, which consists, probably, of gruel 
with bread, is served from behind a screen 
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through a hole. The iniseral)le objects that are 
to eat assemble in obedience to call or bell, and 
bring their little tin cans; then they march, one 
by one, holding their cans submissively, like 
the slaves presenting cups to Babylonish kings, 
and as they approach the deity who is ladling 
out the libations of ^ skiUagalee,' they bend 
their poor bodies reverentially, receive the trash 
with hiimility, and toddle away to gulp it down 
in silence and despair. At dinner there is no 
improvement; the diner knows that his food has 
been weighed to a grain, and is so finely calcu- 
lated, that, whether he like it or not, if he do 
swallow it, he shall surely not die/' 

Again, ^^ In all departments, in all the phases 
of his weary and mournful life, the occupant of 
the English Bastile is ground to the dust. He 
may grow callous to his fate, and thus become 
^ satisfied,' but the lesson by which this process 
is taught to him is wickedly severe and villan- 
ously perverse. On the old man or woman such 
a lesson is a shame; to the child it is a curse; 
the old man may die and none shall know to 
what base uses he has come at last; but the 
child, who must go into the world from the 
^ house,' issues forth, having of necessity one 
of two principles engrafted in his nature: he 
is either so spoiled by oppression that he remains 
in the world ever, at heart, a pauper — ^in soul 
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and body a pauper— or he feels the indignity 
which England has so unjustly put on him, and 
leaves her, however badly he may be spared, for 
some better place, where the misery of his child- 
hood may be forgotten.^ 

^^ Shall we wonder the poor often and often 
prefer to die from sheer starvation rather than 
enter houses where mental torment is piled oh 
physical destitution ?'' 

^^ Can we say that England deserves a healthy 
poor and honest back-bone of population when 
she treats poverty in its helpless forms with so 
much inhuman severity? We think not. On 
the subject of the treatment of her poor, England 
is not apathetic merely but loathsome. By the 
side of her practical behaviour on this point, her 
profession of religion stands as a ghastly shadow; 
her love of fiurness and ffeedom as pretence; her 
sympathy with the enslaved as hypocritical 
mouthing; and her talk of national greatness 
and superiority as the babble of a fooPs 
paradise/' 

In the time of Elizabeth there was no provision 
for the education of pauper children. Queen 
Anne was the zealous friend of education; she 
founded the Grey Coat School, Westminster, in 
1698, and cordially supported the setting up 
parochial Charity Schools (one of which had been 
established in 1688 at St. Margaret's, West- 
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minster). In 1744 nearly 2,000 of these schools 
were established in Great Britain and Ireland, 
principally by the instrumentality of the Society 
for the Promotion of Useful Ejiowledge. About 
1784, Mr. Robert Raikes ori^ated Sunday- 
schools, of which there were in England, in 1833, 
16,828, with 1,548,890 scholars. The Sunday- 
school Union was formed in 1803. In 1796, 
Joseph Lancaster, a young Quaker, began to 
instruct the children of the poor. He. had 90 
pupils before he was 18 years old, and 1,000 
pupils in 1798. To provide teachers he invented 
the ^'monitoriaP' system.. By his exertions the 
British and Foreign School Society was founded 
in 1808 with the name of the " Royal Lancasterian 
Institution," etc. This being unsectarian was 
followed by the institution of the Church of 
England ^^ National Society for Educating the 
Poor," in 1811. Between 1819-40 the Charity 
Commission, appointed at the instance of Mr. 
(now Lord) Brougham, published their reports 
on education in 37 volumes, folio. In 1834, the 
Government began the annual grant of £20,000 
which was continued till 1839, when the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education was 
constituted for the distribution of the money. In 
1852, the grant was £150,000, for 1866 it was 
£622,730. 
In 1836, the Home and Colonial School Society 
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was instituted, and about 1843 were formed the 
Voluntary School Society and the Congregational 
Board of Education. In 1844 the Ragged-school 
Union was formed. 

It is said that a first duty of the Poor-Law Board 
was to order ^' That the boys and girls who are 
inmates of workhouses shall, for three hours at 
least every day, be instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the principles of religion, together 
with such other instruction as may fit them for 
service, and train them to habits of usefulness, 
industry, and virtue.'' Notwithstanding, until the 
Government proposed to pay half the salaries of 
proper schoolmasters, the guardians of the poor 
failed to establish any suitable means of educating 
their children. The writer in the Standard says, 
^^ Indee^J the ordinary occupation of guardians 
being to deal with adult paupers, and to check 
expenditure ; to probe the reality of poverty, and 
to prevent fraud; it is not to be wondered at that 
they looked upon the question of education from 
a peculiarly pecuniary point of view, and were 
little friendly to an efficient system, which neces- 
sarily involved considerable outiay." * 

. In 1841 the Commissioners of the Foor*Law 
pointed out that the children in workhouses, even 
in those in which classification was maintained 

* We are indebted largdj to the article in the Btcmda/rd of 
September 26, 1866, for theae particulars. 
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associated with the other inmates, with all the 
polluting consequences of cont^t with vice and 
ignorance ; and they recommended the establish- 
ment of district schools as necessary for placing 
the pauper children in a career of virtuous and 
successful industry. In 1845 it was, therefore, 
mode lawful for the*Foor-Law Commissioners 
to combine unions with school districts for the 
management of children under 16 years of age^ 
and for their separation from workhouse influ- 
ence. ' 

At present only 6 of such district schools have 
been formed, and 3 of them are in the metropo- 
litan district The failure of the pian depended, 
doubtlessly, on its permisidve character; had it 
been imperative it might have overcome the ob- 
stacles due to the infirmities and the prejudices 
of parochial minds, and to the great objection to 
any scheme which involved a considerable first 
outlay. The consequence is that for the most 
part the cluldi*en are found in the workhouses in 
a state of complete ignorance, and without any 
efiicient moral, intellectual, or industrial training. 
Habituated to an atmosphere of pauperism, they 
come to regard the workhouse as their homes, and 
poverty and dependence as the natural state of 
things. 

The distribution of pauper children in the 
metropolis is as follows : — 
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L— BisTBiCT Schools 



Hao(CbCdi«a 



81. ICartrnVin-tha-FSeldi 

Bait London 

West London 

Oitj of London • 

St SftTionr^s, Sonthwark 



Central London 



North Snrre/ 
St Pfencna 
Lewiaham • • • 
St Olare^ South wark- Metropolitan District 
Newmgton • • • m ,. 

Oambenren 
Botherhithe • • 
Greenwich • • • ^ 

Total in district schools 



n 



718 



952 



H— SlPAEiLTX SOHOOLB. ' 

Kenungton, at Flasket 

St George's, Hanorer Square • - • . 
St James's, Westminster, at Battersea • 
St Maiylebone^ at Sonthall • • 
Hempstead, at BedhilL No retonu 
Islington, at HoUoway • • • • 

Hacknej, at Hacknej 

St Gfles and St George's— infants at Isleworth 
Strand, at Bdnumton • * *• • 
Glerkenwell, at Highgate • • - • 
St Luke, at Mile Bnd - • • • 
Shoreditch, at Brentwood • • » - 
Whitechapel, at Forest Gate • - ' - 
St (}eorge's-in-ihe-Bast, at Flasket 
Stepn^, at Tiimehonse • * • 
Mile Bnd, at Ide Bnd • • - 
Foplar, at Flasket* • . ' : i 
St George's, Southwark, at Mitcham • 

Lambeth, at Norwood • 

Total in separate sdiools 



2,533 

130 
170 
200 



184 
137 
14A 
100 
164 
120 
283 
582 
254 
429 
145 
150 
201 
375 

4494 
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m.— Ih WOBKROUSEa. 

NaofChlldrM 

"P nlTiaiw ' . . . • • -. « - 84 

Faddington • - - -- ^ --W 

Si. Margaret and St. Jolm, Weatminster • - ISO 

Beihiu4 Groen • • - . . ' • 154 

Holborn • • - i ^ . '• - 'HI 



Total in Workhonaea - - - 599 
Total children under education « 7,826 

Since the last report of the iPoor-Law Board 
the Bethnal Green workhouse became so crowded 
that it was necessary to send the children away, 
thus leaving only about 400 children under the 
disadvantage of the unseparate and unsystematic 
system of workhouse training. 

According to the Poor-Law Report of 1865-6, 
tbe average daily number of children attending 
workhouse and separate, union or parochial 
schools, in England and Wales, during the half* 
years ending at Lady Day, 1866-6, was— * 

••■■M. '(..'..I i.. ;, .... , 

BojB under 10 years of age -^ •: ;. - 
,, al>0Te' ,. , - . . , - 



Girls tinder 10 years of age; 
„ aboTe 



8,395 


, . ... 


7.^: 






16.320 


9,196 




6,229 




.— — ■ 


15,425 


Total 31,745 



The average daily number attending district 
schools, was— 
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Bojt under 10 jnn of age 608 

w S.DOTO ft • • • ^7 

ijS9S 

Oirls under 10 yean of ago • • - 612 

n abore » - • - 754 . 

— 1,S66 

Tgtal of cbfldren a;^tonding Workhoua^ Sqparaie^ 
aadDistrietSclioola r • * • • 34^706 



But though in the metropolis the pauper chil* 
dren have been taken out of the \v:orkhouse8 for 
the most part, and are educated in separate or 
district schools, in the country it is otherwise. 
In London the children educated in workhouses 
are 645 only, to 6,881 in separate or district 
schools, or about 1 to 15. In the country, the 
proportion is 27,380 educated in workhouses, to 
376 in district or separate schools, or about 73 
to 1. When we realise what the differences 
between the two conditions of life and tnuning 
are, we may well feel sorrow and indignation 
that so large a number of young persons should 
be exposed to so much contamination, and so 
little aided to become good and useful members 
of the community. As children, they require 
no tests, they cannot possibly deceive us as to 
their helplessness, and their dependency is not 
the result of their own faults, while we cannot but 
admit that they are heirs of the same immortal 

s,2 
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nature as ourselves, and that tbey possess the 
germs of a future greatness or degradation, that 
in a few years will be of service or of injury to 
tbeir country, while the determination which 
rests very considerably in the training and the 
moral atmosphere of their early growth. The 
Standard says on this subject, ^^We have no 
right to keep children in workhouses where 
masters of competence and respectability refuse 
to teach, where the Foor-Law Board refuses to 
sanction sufficient salaries, lest the schoolmaster 
should be more respected and better psdd than 
the master of the workhouse ; where the Privy 
Council does not interfere or give any encourage- 
ment to first*class education, and where it is all 
but impossible to carry out a system of industiial 
training on a sufficient scale.'- 

Mr. Chad wick, one of our most experienced 
and valued champions of sanitary and educational 
reform, says, " Of the pauper children brought 
up, sometimiss by a drunken adult pauper, who 
for a pot of beer extra a day, taught them the 
three R.s and the catechism, of these children 
so taught^ not above one-third could be traced 
to respectable' service ; the great majority went 
to the ^bad,' to the streets as mendicants or as 
juvenile delinquents, or to the prisons as runaway 
apprentices, or as depredator. A chaplain of 
Newgate who has traced the antecedents of delin^ 
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quents therei declares that the most impudent 
and obdurate have come out of the London 
poor-houses."* 

The education of the outdoor pauper chil- 
dren !— 

Denison's Act was passed in the 18-19th year 
of the present reign. This Act was to enable 
Boards of GuardianSi if they think proper, to pay 
for the education of children out of the work- 
house. This Act has been almost inoperatiyey 
Guardians do not appear to have liked incurring 
the increased expenditure. For years after this 
Act was passed, it was found that only 11 children 
were thus provided for, and that in 9 important 
counties. In one metropolitan union only are 
its provisions systematically carried out, and 
that, all honour to it, is Mile End. The writer 
in the Standard-verj justly observes that ^^An 
Act of Parliament may impose education as a 
condition of outdoor relief, and also authorise 
the payment for it ; but so long as there is no 
personal responsibility in the agents who carry 
out the law, there can be no guarantee that the 
intention will be fulfilled. We are of opinion that 
the moment a family loses its independence, the 
children ought to be treated as the law directs; 
and that even in cases where parents neglect 

• «' National Elementary Edncation,'' an addresa bj Edwin 
Chadmck, Esq., O.B. B. J. Bush, Charing Cross. 
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their duty, the State is bound in defence of the 
best interests of the community to interfere in the 
children's behalf." 

The total expenditure for the relief of the poor 
as administered by the Foor-Law Board, amounted 
in 1866 to £6,439,515, which was at the rate of 
6^. l^J. per head of population. 

The State aid to the great work of educating the 
children of the poor, is administered in the form of 
annual grants voted by Parliament, and through 
the instrumentality of an establishment called the 
Bducation Department of the Privy Council, i 
. The mode of administration consists in aiding, 
under certain conditions, voluntary local exertions 
to establish or maintain schools, which are either-^ 
(a) For the instruction of children in elementary 
knowledge. " 

(&) For training schoolmasters and school* 
mistresses. 

The children live with their parents, and charge 
is taken of them only during school hours. 

In. the schools for training schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses caUed normal schools, entire 
charge is taken of the students. i 

Aid to maintain these elementary schools is 
given by grants to the managers of them on con- 
dition of the attendance and proficiency of the 
scholars; the qualification of the teachers (of 
whom the principal must be a certificated teacher). 
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and the state of the schools. Theise conditions 
are all tested and examined by the Government 
inspectors once a year. The inspectori in the case 
of any school eligible for the grant, being satis* 
iied| is able to award the sum of is. for eyerjr 
scholar presented who has attended not less than . 
200 morning and afternoon meetings of the 
school ; and 4s. each more, that is 8^. for any scholar, 
who has attended more than 200 meetings, and 
who passes the examination of tiie inspector in 
reading, writing and ciphering. If a child, for 
whom 8^. is chumed, does not satisiy the inspector 
in the examination, a forfeit of 2^. 8^. in either 
or all of the subjects of the examination may be 
made, which will reduce the Bs. to &s. 4^., 2s. 8d, 
or withhold it altogether. In the case of evemng 
scholars, 2^. M. a year only is paid per scholar; 
and for every evening scholar who has attended 
more than 24 evenings, and is subjected to ex- 
amination, 5^. if he pass, but he also will forfeit 
1^. Sd. on each subject in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic if he &il to pass the examination in 
one, two, or all of the three subjects of examina'^ 
tion. '. : 

The inspectors do not interfere with the re- 
ligious instruction, discipline, or management of 
schools, but are employed only to verify the 
fulfilment of the conditions on whicb the grants 
are made. 
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Grants for building schools are also made under 
conditions. 

1^0 grant is made for building normal schools, 
"but it is made to the practising and educational 
department of such schools ; as for example, 
annual grants are made of £100 in 5 successive 
payments of £20 per annum, for every master; 
and of £70, or £14 per annum for 5 years for every 
mistress; mrho in either case having been in the 
normal school for 2 years, has since December 
1862— 

, (a) Completed the prescribed period of prbba^ 
tion, and become qualified to receive a certificate 
in a school. 

(i) Been reported by the proper department 
to have completed a like period of good service 
as an elementary teacher in the Army or Royal 
Navy, or (within Great Britain) in Poor-Law 
Schools, certified Industrial Schools, or certified 
Reformatories. 

Such is a very brief outline of the mode in 
which this governmental iEtid to education is con- 
veyed. In the last report — 1866-7-^we find 
that the expense of administering it amounted to 
£75,030, and the grants to £546,700. This 
expense of administration included the salaries 
of the inspectors, about 38 in number, amount- 
ing to £49,458, or an average of £1,300 per 
annum each. ' 
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The grants to elementary schools in England, 
and Wales under the Bevised Code were — 



For dij Mholttrt 

M ercniiig teholan • ^ • < 
In aanfud graafti to tndning odDegM 



979,002 
10,002 
60,934 



The relative proportion of the grants to. the 
different reli^ous denominations was, of the 
schools inspected between September 1, 1865| 
and August 31| 1866, as follows:— 
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5,2d3 
891,088 


1.181 
226,069 


. 270 
51,474 



The Church of Scotland schools to which 
glints were made, were— ^ 



Ik ScoTULxi^. 



Schools 
Scholars 



1,466 
167,807 



It appears therefore, that in all 7,909 schools 
were aided and inspected, and that 1,335,938 
children were on the school books; but on the 
other hand, of the latter number only 664,005 
were presented to the inspectors for examina* 
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tion to claim the 8^. instead of the 4^., and of 
these only 432,486 passed, their examination in 
all the standards. 

The total number of teachers employed, were, 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, as follow: — 

CerilfloAtod Teaeben. AMbtaat TM^en. Popll TMcben, 

Males 6,8X6 Males 584 Males 5.038 

Females 5,363 Female s 527 Females 5,989 

12,170 1,061 10,791 

On reviewing the system of the Revised Code 
we cannot help being struck with the liberality 
and freedom from all narrow views as to creed in 
the spirit and execution of the plan. It offers aid 
to all and any denominations that will come for* 
ward and show by their numbers and zeal the 
sincerity of their determination to educate their 
children. Moreover, the system of educating and 
training the persons employed in the work of 
elementary education by the normal schools is 
excellent, and would appear to be mpst necessary; 
The reports of the inspectors are imanimous in 
their testimony to the superiority of the results in 
the schools where these trained or certificated 
teachers are employed. This is only what com- 
mon-sense and experience would lisad us to ex* 
pecty for it is clear that in teaching numbers of 
children together, system and method are as essen* 
tial as the requisite knowledge, and the instances 
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must be very few where uncertificated teachers 
can be so well fitted for their work as those who 
have gone through the devised training. It is 
onlj to be feared that the eidsting inducements to 
competent men and women to devote themselves 
to this work are too much reduced, and the quali- 
flcations reqmred of them for teaching are not 
sufficiently high. 

The good efibct of the aided schools in their 
neighbourhood is referred to by Mr. Bellairs, who 
says in his report-— ^' I will not leave this subject 
without mentioning the fact that during my inspec* 
torate I have had repeated instances of the yei*y 
striking advantages of aided schools. The parishes 
in which they have existed for a sufficient length 
of time possess a higher type of population; gross 
crimes decrease; the labourer is more intelligenti 
self-reliant, and- self-respected; the church is 
better attended, the Sunday better observed; the 
choice intellects are deported into higher and 
more responsible spheres of labour, thereby 
strengthening the aggregate power of the nation, 
and increasing the value that remains.'' • 

So far the measures instituted by the council 
give unqualified satisfaction. In regard to the 
numbers of the children needing succour, and 
who are reached by this machinery, and regarding 

* " Report of the Oommittee of Oouncil on Edncatton," 1866-7» 
p.21. 
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also the qualitj of the education and the training 
attidned by those to whom it does 'reach, an 
unsatisfactory report must be given. The system 
breaks down unfortunately in three principal 
'directions. 

1. In the fact that the schools qualified for 
the grant cannot be raised in remote and very 
poor districts, where the aid is,. in fact, most 
wanted. In such cases the burden of starting the 
school, and obtaining for it a certain, voluntary 
support devolves on the clergyman, who is often 
very poor, underpaid, over*worked, and has a 
large family. Mr. Capel isays in his report that 
half the parishes in Warwickshire are untouched 
by the present system, and that 1 child in 25 only 
goes to school. Mr. Byrne states that at least 
two-thirds of the elementary schools in Glouces' 
tershire are excluded by their poverty from the 
benefits of the Government Act.« 

The Morning Post^ . in a leader of February 
3, 1868, writes :— 

^^It is less improbable that there should be 
150,000 untaught children idling about London 
streets and alleys, starving in London cellars, 
and sleeping under the* dry arches of London 
bridges and viaducts, than that there should exist 
a single London parish destitute of any kind of 
public elementary school. Yet the result of a 
• Oommittee of OouiKdl on Edocation, 1866-7. 
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very compreliensive invesligaiion of the educa- 
tional resources of the whole metropolitan dio* 
cese was to bring to light the startling £u;t that 
there were, not two years since, no less than 
nine such parishes, ntuated for the most part, in 
poor suburban districts, and numbering each 
from 5,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. There were 
ux others in want of infant schools, two of 
bojfl^ schools, and 26 in such urgent need of 
funds for purposes of building and improvement^ 
that some were teaching in temporary churohes, 
some in hired rooms, and one in an unoccupied 
studio. At St. liCchaers, Islington, where the 
population exceeds 5,000, the want of school 
space compels the authorities to reject some 15 
or 20 children every week. Xn West Hackney, 
with a population of 14,000, there is school 
accommodation -for only 340 children belonging 
to the established church, and 970 dissenters." 

2. The second direction in which the system 
breaks down is in the difficulty of securing the 
entrance of the children to the schools, and their 
regular attendance afterwards. This difficulty 
proceeds from the ignorance of parents, who, them* 
selves uneducated, look upon what they call 
^^ learning" as an idle and useless thing; and 
from the poverty of parents who require the 
services of their children, whether at home to 
nurse the younger sisters and brothers,-or in the 
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field or factory to bring in wages as a help to 
tbe family support The results are indicated in 
the few following extracts from various sources, 
especially the statistics of the Manchester Educa- 
tion Aid Society, presented to the Social Science 
Association, and which are extremely important 
and suggestive. 

The society was formed in 1864, to inquire 
into the condition of popular education in Man- 
chester and Salford, and to assist its progress 
by aiding the development and employment of 
existing machinery. It adopted the plan of assist* 
ing parents, by paying partially, and in some 
cases wholly, the school fees of the school chosen 
by the parents for the education of their children. 
After two years' experience the society found that 
even this great advantage was neglected by 
parents; about one^half of the gi-ants made were 
not taken up by the parents who had consented 
to receive them. They preferred to let their 
children run wild to paying the small proportion 
that fell to their share to pay for their schooling; 
and in a large number of cases they wo\dd not 
send their children to school though the whole 
expense was offered to be borne by the society. 

On a complete canvas of the schools, it was 
found that 55,000 children were receiving day 
school education in the schools of every class* 
It was estimated that one in six of the whole 
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population ougbt to be %t school, wbicb would 

^ve for Mancbesteraud Salford 104,000 cbildreh; 

according to tbis calculation tbere were 49,000, 

or littie le88 tban balf tbe whole number o^ 

children, losing their chance in life for want of 

mental and moral culture and seed-sowing. 

About 7,000 of these young things were at work 

in the factories. It could not be said that the 

labour market emptied the schools, for not above 

20 per cent, of the absentees were employed in 

labour, nor was it the poverty of the parents, 

for the Education Aid had provided an efficient 

remedy for that What then was the cause? 

On examimng the statistics of 1,050 families, it 

was found there were 988 fathers, and 911 mothers. 

Of the fathers, 183 were unable to read; but of 

the mothers, 394 were deficient of this elementary 

accomplishment.^ This gave the key to . the 

solution of the question. In a working man's 

house the influence of the mother is supreme, 

for the father is away at work all day; and the 

illiterate mother too often has a vulgar prejudice 

against what she calls ^^ learning,*' thinking it 

makes people stuck up, and unfit for work* 

Children thus brought up do not make more 

careful fathers, or wiser mothers, and thus the 

evil does not cure itself. 

In a private report of the London Diocesan 
Executive, Committee) there are found upwards of 
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80 London clergymen testifying to these difficul- 
ties. One states that the parents in his districti 
St. Jude's, Chelsea, "are generally indifferent| occa- 
sionally hostile, seldom interested in the matter 
of education, and imiformly fancy they patronise 
you hy sending their children to school." 

Another states how those in the parish of St. 
Mark's, Clerkenwell, have been visited and re- 
monstrated with by clergy and teachers, how 
rewards have been promised, punishments in- 
flicted, and every means tried without success. 

Mr. Tregarthen writes — " As to the moral duty 
of providing a certain education for their children, 
they do not recognise it at all. With a popula- 
tion of 15,500 or more, Brierley Hill and Bran- 
more have in their national schools an attendance 
of only 500, the number of their scholars having 
increased only by 6 in the 12 years." * 

" The state of education at Sedgley and Gornal 
among the girls — ^many of whom leave school very 
young, if they even attend school at all, to work 
at the nail shop and on the pit mound — must be 
very deplorable. There were five girls at the 
Sedgley national schools when I last visited it, 
the population of the district being 10,700." f 

^^ My own conviction is, that until some means 
are devised to secure regular attendance for the 

• Mr. Sandf ord*8 General Report for 1866, p. 194. 
_ t JWcip.195. 
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children of the poor from 4 to 10, or 11, years of 
age, a very large amount of our exertion and 
money will be wasted, and our jidls, penitentia- 
ries, and reformatories will show our short* 
comings by the presence of a mass of inmates 
untrained and untaught." * 

The Rev. Mr. Byrne, in his report, says tnat of 
23,072 children, not being infants, on his school 
registers, no more than 534 are over 13, and 
256 only were over 14 years of age ; and he adds 
that at 11 years of age the children of our work- 
ing classes, for the most part, leave school for 
ever. ^^ Up to this time," he says, ^^the builders 
have done no more than lay the foundations of 
the future edifice. Scarcely has the superstruc- 
ture appeared some few feet above the ground 
when the workmen are compelled to abandon their 
labour, leaving time and weather to deal with the 
unfinished work." f 

This difficulty is exhibited also in the &ct that 
the council inspectors visited last year in England 
and Wales schools having the Government quali- 
fication of 8 feet floor-space per child in average 
attendance, and which in the total were calculated 
to receive 1,465,203 scholars, but in which only 
an average attendance was found of 863,420, or 
600,000 less than the accommodation would have 

« The Bey. H. W. Bellain, 1866.7, p. 25. 

t " Priyy Gouncil Report on Edacation,'' 1866-7. 

\ . F 
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allowed. In other words, where 100 school-seats 
have been provided, only 59 children have been 
found to occupy them, not from lack of children, 
but from the difficulty of getting their parents to 
send them to school. 

3. The third direction in which the present 
system breaks down, is in the imperfect provision for 
a sufficient education and training of the children 
who are sent to the inspected schools. The 
examination is annual, has 6 standards or degrees 
of acquirement to test, and the examiner has no 
means of enforcing in any case that a child shall 
continue at school until he has passed the 6th or 
highest standard, which is in fact nearly as little 
education as any child ought to possess before 
leaving school finally ; consequently any number 
of the children so educated may never get beyond 
the first or second standard. Moreover, the ex- 
aminations are not sufficiently framed to test the 
thinking faculties, and the moral consciousness of 
the children, as indeed it would be difficult to do 
at the age when they leave school. 

Mr. Ghadwick points out* the desirability of 
half-time schools as an aid to the health and 
brightness of children, and therefore to their 
learning faculties. He states his experience of the 
dulness and feebleness begotten of slow, tiring^ 
over-mental work and under-bodily work, in 

* Fule'' National ElementaxyEdacatioiL'' 
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a close vitiated atmosphere. lu this the Yriiter 
has little douht he is perfectly right, and that after 
a child has attained twelve years of age half his 
time might with the advantages referred to be 
^ven up to some child-labour suited to his capa- 
bilities, with the second advantage that by a skilful 
adaptation of those capacities, the labour of chil- 
dren would go far to pay for their education and 
maintenance. This will be further alluded to 
when we come to speak of self-supporting schools. 
It is very satisfactory to read Mr. Ghadwick*s 
evidence of the estimation in, which these half-time 
scholars are held by employers of labour. 

The extensive and authoritative evidence pre- 
sented, leaves us in no doubt that the machinery 
employed by society for the education and training 
of the children of the poor is lamentably defective, 
and excepting tiiat of the district and separate 
schools, which present considerable improvements, 
it is not only defective but mischievous. The train- 
ing of a workhouse has been shown to be more 
favourable to the production of cringing servility, 
masking brutality and dishonesty, than of manliness 
and virtue— of debasement and proclivity to crime 
rather than to a healthy ambition. The education 
is of the most crude and mechanical kind, better 
fitted to reinforce vice than honest labour. 

The State machinery for promoting education, 
though liberal in spirit, and to a great extent well- 

T 2 
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adapted to accomplish its object, is practically of 
little avail, for it neither reaches a third of the 
children requiring it, nor does it efficiently educate, 
much less train, those it does reach. The causes 
of its failure have been seen to be chiefly the 
absence of any power to compel the ignorant and 
unfeeling parents of poor children to send them 
to the schools and obtain for them the benefits 
provided; in this respect reminding us of the 
difficulties attending the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, which though affording immunity from a 
loathsome and dangerous disease, and being a 
remedy perfectly innocent in its nature, painless 
in its application,'and offered gratuitously to every 
poor person, is still neglected by them, and would 
be constantly unemployed but for the compulsory 
law respecting it, thus not only injuring their 
children but inflicting on society the continuance 
of a danger which might otherwise be destroyed^ 

A second chief cause of failure is distinguished 
in the difficulty of launching schools, and obtain* 
ing for them the amount of support necessary to 
qualify them for obtaining the Government aid, 
especially in the most neglected, because the poorest 
and most remote districts. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Scheme for the-Oeneral Education and Draining 
of Children. 



' Perge modo et^ qnil'te dncit tim, dixige 



Thb inferences naturally deducible from tbe fore- 
going statements are : — 

1. That teaching and training children for 
the duties and responsibilities of life constitutes a 
work of the highest and most responsible character 
to parents, to society, and to the State. 

2. That the amount of pauperism and crime 
in the country is exceedingly great, and that it 
indicates a very insufficient performance of the 
work referred to. 

3. That the public means now in operation 
for the education of the poor are inadequate 
to reach the requirements ; chiefly for the reason 
that the very poor, the ignorant, or the selfish 
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parents of children cannot or will not send tbeir 
cliildren to the schools provided ; but also because 
the number of schools and the staff of teachers 
are insufficient* 

The Morning Post^ in a recent article, writes : — 
^^ It is terrible enough to know that thousands 
of wretched children, the offspring of parents who 
hate education with the bitter hatred of ignorance, 
and who hate virtue with the bitter hatred of vice, 
should be sent out daily into the streets to beg 
and thieve, and grow up in such unspeakable 
degra<^ation of mind and body, as no Swift can 
picture in his satire, and no Dante in his scorn ; 
but it is, in some senses, more terrible to know that 
in this great city — the centre of intelligence, of 
wisdom, of humanity, of wealth — other thousands 
of little ones, whose parents would be willing, and 
even thankful to see them fitly educated for that 
station of life to which it has pleased God to call 
them, should be left to suffer all the shame, and 
even the additional poverty, of the illiterate 
working man, for want, not of the desire to learn, 
but of the school in which to be taught/' 
It follows that the great desiderata are*; — 

1. A law compelling parents and society to 
fulfil the important wprk devolving on. them of 
educating and training the children committed to 
their care, 

2. A scheme by which the expenses neces- 
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sarilj incurred by tbe universal carrying out 
of suck a law might be defrayed, and in such a 
way as not to release the competent from bearing 
their proper burden, not to interfere with the free 
action of voluntary effort, and yet sufficient to 
fill up deficiencies wherever found. 

3. A method or mechanism by which chil- 
dren may be not only educated, but trained 
also for the requirements of life, so that a per- 
verted or misapplied use of improved intelligence 
may be rendered improbable. 

As to the first desideratum, the power of com- 
pelling parents and guardians to educate their 
children, it is well known that foreign gov^n- 
ments, and especially Prussia, have long felt the 
duty, and acted on it with success. In Prussia 
only 2 per cent, of the recruits for the^army are 
unable to readjand write. From a very interest- 
ing brochure on this subject * we learn that — 
^^ By the census of 1861, there were in Prussia at 
that date, 25,156 public elementary schools, and 
813 private ones, 25,969 in all. The public 
elementary^ schools were, by the same census, 
attended by 2,773,413 children of both sexes; 
the private schools by 48,342, making a total of 
children attending elementary schools of 2,821,755. 

• « The Church of Rome under Protestant GoyemmentSy'* etc., 
pp. 41-2. Hacdonald & Tugwell, Marlborough MiewSt Oxford 
Street, 1866. 
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The population of Prussia being 18,491^220, this 
would give one elementary school to 712 in- 
habitants, and a proportion of about 110 children 
to each elementary school. In addition there 
were 443 so called little children's schools, at* 
tended by 30,745. 

" In all the schools, public and private, upper 
as well as elementary, in Prussia, in 'the year 
1861, there were 3,096,546 pupils. In the same 
year there were 36,314 teachers (33,063 male 
and 3,251 female) for the public and elementary 
schools, or 1 teacher to 77 pupils, and 9,913 
teachers for the middle, upper, and real schools, 
or 1 teacher to 27. scholars, making a total of 
46,227 to 3,096,546 pupils, or 1 teacher to 66 
pupils." 

In Switzerland every commune containing more 
than 20 children is bound to maintain its own 
schpols. Children whose parents are poor are 
taught gratuitously.* 

But it is said that Englishmen are peculiarly 
impatient of any kind of dictation, and that an 
enactment of the kind proposed would be looked 
upon as an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. It must, however, be considered that 
if laws are founded on the principles of justice 
and morality, then it is quite impossible for such 

* Report on the state of Education in Continental Europe to 
the Royal Commission of 1861, bj Mr. Arnold and Mr. PattUon. 
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laws to adapt themselves to every poscdble human 
conceit or fancy ; if they protect imiocence and 
execute justice, it follows that they must punish 
the vile and be inconvenient to the unjust The 
plea of liberty is good and effective against any 
usurpation or limitation of harmless freedom, and 
good privil^es, but it is silly and absurd against 
laws which can only operate against the cruel 
and unjust, the heartless, or the criminal. Es- 
pecially wise and humane are those laws which 
prevent crime and pauperism, for they save both 
individuals and society from an infinity of sorrow 
and suffering. 

Writing on the "Limits -of the province of 
Grovemment,'* Mr. Mill says: — . 

" In the matter of education, the intervention 
of Government is justifiable, because the case is 
not one in which the interest and judgment of the 
consumer are sufficient security for the goodness 
of the commodity." 
Again— 

" The proposition that the consumer is a com- 
petent judge of the commodity, can be admitted 
only with numerous abatements and exceptions. 
He is generally the best judge (though even this 
is not true universally) of the material objects 
produced for his use*. These are destined to sup- 
ply some physical want, or gratify some taste or 
inclination, respecting which wants or inclinations 
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tbere is no appeal from the person who feels them, 
or thej are the means and appliances of some 
occupation^ for the use of the persons engaged in 
it, who may be presumed to be the judges of the 
■tilings required in their habitual employments. 
But there are other things of the worth of which 
the demand of the market is by no means a test; 
things of which the utility does not consist in 
ministering to inclinations, nor in serring the 
daily uses of life, and the want of which is least 
felt where the need is greatest. This is peculiarly 
true of those things which are chiefly useful as 
tending to raise the character of human beings. 
The uncultivated cannot be judges of cultivation ; 
those who need most to be made wiser and better 
usually desire it least, and, if they desired it, 
would be incapable of finding their way to it by 
thdr own lights. It will continually happen, on 
the voluntary system, that, the end not being 
desired, the means will not be provided at all, or 
that, the persons requiring improvement having 
an imperfect or altogether erroneous conception 
of what they want, the supply called forth by the 
demand of the market will be anything but what 
is really required. 

" Now any well-intentioned and tolerably civi- 
lised Government may think, without presumption^ 
that it does or ought to possess a degree of culti* 
vation above the average of the community which 
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it rules, and that it should be capable, therefore, 
of offering better education and better instruction 
to the people than the greater number of them 
would spontaneously demand. Education, there- 
fore, is one of those things which it is admissible 
in principle that a Grovemment should provide for 
the people."* 

The following arguments are offered in support 
of the opinion that the State is bound to inter- 
ference, and to render the work in all cases com- 
pulsory. 

1. The duty of a State is to protect the inno- 
cent and helpless members of the community. 
Not to educate and train the mind of a child is to 
inflict upon it injury of the severest kind, amount- 
ing to moral murder in many cases. It is, there- 
fore, the unmistakable ojffice of the State to 
punish such an- offence, and to insist on justice 
being done. This may be called the plea for the 
individual; as the next three are pleas for society. 

2. As the chief sufferings and dangers of society 
depend on the number of the criminals and paupers 
included in its community; and as ignorance and 
want of training are ascertained to be the fruitful 
causes and sources of crime and pauperism — 
therefore, it is the business of the State to make 
education and training compulsory on alL 

• « Principles of Political Economj," bj John Stnaxi liilL 
FifUi Edition. YoLn^p.500a. 
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3. Another social reason is derived from the 
consideration that it is especially necessary to 
repress or destroy an evil agent or influence, the 
rate of progress of which is increasingly great 
— and that the evils of crime and pauperism tend* 
to multiply, like the increase of population, 
in a geometrical rather than in an arithmetical 
progression. ^ 

Consequentiy, it is the urgent duty of the State 
to adopt a remedy; otherwise the guards which at 
one time are found sufficient to protect society will 
further on be found quite ineffectual, and society 
must fall under the destructive forces of violence 
and vice, or it must submit to the inconvenience 
and burden of an ever-increasing police and Poor- 
Law extension. Indications of this state of things 
are not wanting at the present moment. 

4. A fourth reason for society demanding of 
the State enforced training as well as teaching is 
obvious from the considerations before mentioned 
of the possibility of turning the acquirements of 
the arts of reading, writing, etc., to ievil account 
as to good, in such a case lending arms to the 
insun*ectionist, the forger, the begging-letter im- 
postor, and every other form of vice and beggary, 
and against which misuse of advantages, training, 
which implies the implant and the practice of 
moral truth and fitness forusefrd and remunerative 
service or employment, is the only protection. 
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If, therefore, it be admitted that State inter- 
ference b necessary on the grounds that a great 
social requirement is lamentably in arrear, and 
that every effort, private and public, to bring it up 
to a successful fulfilment fails for want of legal 
compulsion, it is next desirable to inquire in what 
spirit should thb State interference be made? ..In 
reply it may at once be statedthat the spirit must 
be one of perfect impartiality to all classes and 
creeds, requiring fulfilment of the obligation from 
every parent and guardian throughout the kingdom, 
and where aid is required and given it must be 
under precisely the same conditions to all creeds. 

It would be impossible for a Govemmdnt to do 
this to the satistactiou of all the contending paities 
if it undertook the work of education, and 
employed various representatives of different 
denominations; the only free and successful posi- 
tion for a State interference, will be found in tbe 
establishment of a law equally compulsory^ and 
binding upon all; and in the conferring on the 
different schools and educational bodies, payments 
for results — ^that is, a reward proportioned in 
amount to the different degrees of attainment of 
the pupils educated by the school or educational 
body referred to. 

Proceeding in this spirit we can now advance to 
the consideration of the scheme and machinery by 
which it is proposed to carry out such an enact- 
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ment, and to obtain tbe rewards proposed for its 
successful fulfilment. But, before doing so, let us 
premise a sbort inquiry into tbe probable number 
of tbe children tbat at tbis time sbould be under 
education and training. 

1. What is tbe school age during wbicb 
chil<lren sbould be educated and trained for tbe 
business of life? 

2. Wbat number of children* are there in 
tbe community corresponding to this age? and, 

3. What number are found as a matter 
of fact nominally or really obtaining this great 
desideratum — an elementary education? 

On careful consideration it might be admitted 
that from 6 to 14 is tbe most natural and experi- 
mentally tbe necessary period of time. From 4 or 
5 to 6 a child needs the care and training of an 
infant school, and from 6 to 14 the education and 
training of a more advanced elementary school. 

At the present time there must be 4,750,000 
children between the ages of 5 and 15; in 1866 
tbe number were 4,700,358, tbis would give a pro- 
portion of 3,769,480 for the ages between 6 and 
14, and if the number of scholars at that time 
1>ore tbe same relative proportion they did in 1858 
there would then have been (1866) about 2,700,000 
. scholars of all classes and schools between 5 and 15, 
-which would give a proportion of 2,160,000 for tbe 
ages between 6 and 14, leaving at tbat time (1866) 
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over 1,500,000 children between the ages speci- 
fied, educatiofially nnprovided for. 

Mr. Fraser, in a series of letters to the Times^ * 
finds fault with the estimates that have been made 
of the amount of ignorance and deficiency of educa- 
tion in the country, and he refers to Mr. Bruce*s 
address at the Social Science Congress in 1866,t 
also to the calculations of the Principal of Saltly 
Training College as to Birmingham. Also he 
objects to the statement of the London Diocesan 
Board of Education, that in the metropolis there 
are 150,000 children either without the means, 
of education or not using it. But after making 
all his corrections he concludes that there 
are 500,000 children whose education is wholly 
unprovided for, and another 500,000 only im- 
perfectly provided for, and therefore requiring 
improvement. Mr. Fraser comes to the task with 
a great experience, and when we consider that his 
calculation of the 1,000,000 children he admits 
as being either without educational means, or with 
imperfect ones, was arrived at on the basis of the 
school age being from 4 to 12, and the duration of 
school life for each child 6 years only instead of 8 
(from 6 to 14), then his result of 2,625,000— the 
number of children requiring education — comes out. 
But, surely such a school age, and such a school- 

• Vide Times newspaper, April 16, 17, 18^ 1868. 

t " National Education,** bj the Bight Hon. H. A. Brace, M.P. 
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life duration cannot be held sufficient to teach and 
train a child for effective service in the world. 
What teaching before 7 will be remembered in 
after life ? and what good habits or useful educa- 
tion will be effective if a child leave school at 12? 
Experience and science (physiology) teach us that 
14 is a more rational, though too early limit 

The official returns of the proportion of 
scholars to population it is to be feared are 
greatly in error. These returns have told us 
that the proportion of scholars to population 
is, in France, 1 in 9; in Holland, 1 in 8*11; in 
Prussia, 1 in 6*27, and in England and Wales, 
1 in 7*7, Thus representing us as not so 
very far behind Prussia, the country which is 
foremost in the duty of educating the young. 
But, as Professor Jack observes, we have com- 
placently taken a credit to ourselves that a little 
analysis goes far to modify, and he points out 
three sources of fallacy.* ^ 

1. That in our calculation we include chil- 
dren under 6 years of age, amounting to 24 
per cent, of the whole, and the Prussians exclude 
the same with one trivial exception only. He 
thinks that we are bound to strike off 23 per 
cent, for this error of calculation. 

2. In this country, of 100 children in the 
school list 76 only are found in daily attendance, 

* The London Student, for April* 1868, p. 40. 
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and Mr. Bruce, M.P., stated at the Educational 
Conference at Manchester, *' he would undertake 
to say that 50 per cent of the children that 
ought to be at school were not at school/' la 
Prussia, on the other hand, the attendance bein^ 
compulsory, comparatively few on the school 
list will be absent from school. 

8. In our calculation we included scholars of 
all sorts of schools of which the Scotch Assbtant 
Commissioners reported, the other day, that 
20 per cent, of the schools in Glasgow were 
below fair. Professor Jack concludes that our 
proportion of scholars to population b much 
nearer 1 in 15 than 1 in 7*7, which, we flattered 
ourselves, we might compare to the Prussian 
1 in 6*27. To state the fact more clearly, he 
says that in England we have 5 children above 
the age of 6 at school for every 12 in Prussia:. 

It b very easy to anticipate the objections 
to so* extended a school life for the children of 
the poor. It will be said that not only cannot 
the parents afford to maintain a child so long 
at school, and provide it with ^clothes, food, 
and lodging, but also that in many cases a 
child's earnings after reaching 12 years of age 
are oft;en very necessary to the support of the 
parents and the younger members of the family; 
and for this reason these objectors would sacri- 
fice such children's hopes and prospects, and 
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deliver them over to an amount of toil for 
which they are unfit by want of age and strength, 
and to a mental starvation and evil influence 
which will either dwarf the intellect and commit 
it to a lasting and hopeless unfitness for progress; 
or will brutalise and demonise it; adding thus 
to the criminal and destructive enemies of our 
country. It may be replied, better than this 
cruelty and wickedness let us be taxed to supply 
the means to give such poor children a fair 
start in life. But, indeed/ little taxation is 
necessary; like all other duties assigned to us 
by Providence, the diflSculty diminishes with 
the earnestness and resolution we bring to over- 
come it. In this case there can be no doubt 
that self-supporting schools, that is schools main- 
tained to a great extent by the labour of the 
children themselves, properly adapted to their 
age, strength, and ability, would enable the 
greater number of these poor childi*en to be taken 
out of the wretched dwellings and surround- 
ings of their parents, and completely maintained 
and educated independently of them. Many 
such schools can be associated with factories, 
workshops, farms, etc., and made nearly self- 
sustaining. Certainly thecie is no reason why 
children's labour after 12 years of age should 
not, with the conditions and guards named, be 
made available. • ' 
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Moreover, as Mr. Chadwick has observed, in 
the address before quoted, how much more 
valuable and effective a field for moral training is 
the workshop than the school. In the latter 
morality must be perceptive for the most part, but 
in the workshop it may be made practical and 
habitual, so long as it is associated with school 
and education. 

The fiurts brought forward bring us to the con- 
clusion that in England and Wales alone at this 
time about 4,000,000 of children are to be found 
between 6 and 14, for whom education and train^^ 
ing are conditions as vital and essential as their 
daily bread. Supposing half of these children to 
belong to the poor, we find that the action of the 
Poor-Law results in putting in appearances for 
35,000 of them only^ and that of the Committee ot 
Council on Education for 664,000 more — we can- 
not receive those as educated who were not pre- 
sented to the inspectors for examination. 

With this understanding of the necessity for a 
compulsory law, and of its spirit and scope, we 
will next proceed to examine the scheme for sup- 
plying the means to carry the law out, and the 
method of education and training to be adopted. 

It is proposed, then, that the pecuniary means 
under this system should include the existing ones 
of school fees, voluntary subscriptians, . and pay* 
ment by Government for results; but in addition 

V o 2 
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an enforced parochial rating in all cases where the 
preceding sources of income are insufficient for 
parochial schools. 

The school fees should be adjusted to the wages 
or incomes of the parents, varying from 6<f * a week 
to nothing in cases of great poverty or sickness. 
The amount, whatever it might be, to be settled in 
all cases of dispute by a public officer appointed 
for the purpose, and whose aid might be re* 
quested by any kind of religious or educational 
body. 

Voluntary effort would be quite unimpeded, 
and as the different religious bodies would natu- 
rally themselves prefer educating the children of 
their flock rather than have the work done by 
others, so the voluntary efforts of religious com- 
munities would be greater than ever. Govern- 
ment aid, it is proposed, should reach every edu- 
cational body and religious community, under 
exactly the same circumstances, and those should 
be simply and solely in the way of premiums for 
results. Every elementary school would require 
to fulfil certain conditions, such as, that the system 
of education should include moral and religious 
training; that the children should be taught and 
trained for 8 years, from 6 to 14; that the schools 
should be healthy, the teachers competent, and 
that the registers of attendance of each child being 
accurately kept should be open to the Government' 
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Inspectors on their annual visit. At each annual 
visit, the inspector, after examining all the regis- 
ters, and inspecting the children, would proceed 
to examine those children who, having attained the 
age of 14, had been under education and tndning 
for 8 years. If their examination proved satisfac- 
tory to the examiners he would then award to the 
school fund 20f. for any part of the exanunation 
that the child passed successfully, so that if the 
child passed in 2 parts, he would bring an aid 
of £2 to the school for his education, if in 3 
parts £3, and if in all 4 parts £4. But we may 
suppose that the average passes would be 3. Let 
us suppose now the case of a school of 100 chil- 
dren — ^that every year an eighth of their number 
would be of the suitable age for examination; that 
of the 12 or 13 sent in for examination, 10 only 
passed, and that wliile some passed in all the 4 
parts, others succeeded in 3 or 2 only, and that 
the average was 3. The Government reward for 
this success would be equivalent to £30 per 
annum. This would well pay a third of the ex- 
penses of such a school. The school fees of a 
hundred children ought to produce at least £40 per 
annum, and would thus leave very little help from 
voluntary offerings necessary to maintain the 
school. To float new schools there can be little 
doubt that voluntary help would pour in from the 
rich and populous to the poor and sparsely peopled 
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quarters, the moment a law so salutary had made 
the work to be done compulsory ; but in any case 
where other means failed a parochial rate in aid 
would be levied. 

The Government expenses for management, 
inspection, re^stration, ofRcers, etc., would be met 
easily and equitably thus : — Let a fee of Is. a 
head be charged for the examination of every child 
who was not educated by the aid of charity schools, 
or of schools aided by Government rewards. This 
capitation tax for examination would bring in a 
yearly income of £80,000 to £90,000 at least, and 
would amply provide for double or treble the pre- 
sent number of inspectors, etc., and give the 
benefit of the machinery to the elementary schools 
for the poor, free of all expense. 

The whole result therefore of this plan as 
regards expense to the public purse would be, 
that for machinery it would be nothing, for 
building schools nothing, but that the whole out- 
lay would be gathered into serviceable rewards for 
good results. Supposing that at this moment there 
are 4,000,000 children from 7 to 14 to educate and 
train, and that half the number belong to poor 
people who require aided schools, there would 
then be, say, making allowance for sickness, etc., 
about 200,000 of these children every year of a 
suitable age to exannne, and if these children 
passed an average of three of the parts of the ex- 
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amination, the rewards due to the different schools 
that educated them would amount to £600,000 
per annum. The outlay for the results of training 
teachers in the normal schools of different denom- 
inations would prohahly equal another £100,000 
per annum. But mark the difference in the results 
gained hy the proposed new system over the old. 
The latter exhibits as the sole result the number 
of 664,005 children, educated in a very imperfect 
degree, and not specifically trained. 

The new system, under very little more public 
expense, maintains 2,000,000 under education 
and training, and at each annual examination, 
at the 14th year, sends into the world 200,000 
children, educated and trained in a way much 
more complete and practical for the requirements 
of daily life. Moreover, as the work of education 
goes on, the number of children sent to aided 
schools will steadily diminish. 

The method and mechanism, and the education 
and training would consist of three parts — ^r^is- 
tration, inspection, and examination. 

(a) Registration: it should be required that 
every child be registered for education at 6 years 
of age, stating school adopted. At 14 years of age 
a second registration should be required, stating 
the result of the examination by the Government 
Inspector. If passed, a certificate would be given 
to the child which would be useful to his or her 
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future prospects, and honourable to the school 
which educated the child. 

And here might be introduced another valiui- 
ble refprm-^let the Registrar of Education be like 
the Registrar-General, and place him at the head 
of the department as a permanent, responsible, 
and skilful manager. In this way we. might hope 
to see education become as effective a department 
as that of the Post-office or the Re^strar- ^ 
General's, under a Rowland Hill or a Farr. 

{b) The inspection would consist in the visit 
once a year of a Government Inspector, whose 
duty would be to examine the hygienic conditions 
of the school and of the scholars, to inspect the 
registers of attendance and progress of the 
scholars, aud to examine those scholars who had 
attained the 14th year, in his report attaching the 
amount of premium to the names of those who 
passed his examinatipn. 

(c) The examination at the 14th year might 
consist of four parts. The first would take in 
all that the provisions of the Revised Code include 
up to the sixth standard. This woulil insure a 
competent knowledge of the instruments of learn- 
ing — ^reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

A second part would be constituted of ques- * 
tions calculated to test the thinking and intelli- 
gent functions of the mind, and which would 
enable the examiner to ascertain if pains had 
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b6en bestowed in giving the child a practical 
notion of the duties of life as a human being and 
a Christian (where the candidate was a Christian); 
For example, he might' be asked the difference 
between cause and effect| evidence and opinioa 
or judgment, of thought and memory. The evi- 
dence of a Creator, of immortality, of the Saviour 
(if a Christian). The reasons for preferring 
truth to falsehood, honesty to dishonesty, self- 
denial to indulgence, self-dependency to depen- 
dency, courage to moral weakness and cowardice. 
The authority of the Scriptures (if a Christian). 
The first and second parts would be much inter- 
woven to save time; thus the writing might be 
tested by replying in writing to one or more of 
the moral or religious questions. 

A third part might include examination in the 
first elements of chemistiy, mechanics, and natural 
philosophy, or" any technical knowledge likely to 
be useful to the candidate. 

A fourth might consist in the elements of 
music. 

This course of education expresses the mini- 
mum that any child should have. 

For each of these parts of the examination 
successfully passed, the school would be paid the 
Government premium of 20^., so that well-taught 
children would bring in £4 to the school, and none 
that passed less, probably, than £2. 
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The elementary schools for educating the chil- 
dren of the labouring classes would be of various 
kinds. ' 

1. Endowed schools. — These derive their in- 
come from property inalienably appropriated, and 
the premium on passing the successful scholars 
would enable the managers to extend the boun- 
daries of their schools. 

2. ^Denominational schools, or schools rmsed 
by the various religious communities.— The means 
for doing this would consist partly in the school- 
fees of the childi^en educated by them, and which 
should be levied in degrees proportioned to the 
earnings and the size of the family of the parents. 
It is proposed, as before stated, that all cases of 
dispute on this point should be referrible to au 
arbitrator commissioned by the Government, but 
accessible to every religious denomination, the 
action of his office dealing only with the earnings 
or income of a family, and not with the religion. 

The second means of support would be volun- 
tary subscriptions. And — 

The third, the premium bestowed by the State 
on every successfiil pass. 

3. Self-supporting, or partly self-supporting, 
schools. — These schools would, in addition to the 
means of support possessed by the last-named, get 
an additional source of income from the labour of 
their scholars. Many of these schools would be 
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associated with factories and other large establish- 
ments that employ child-labour. The labour 
would of course be restricted as to its kind, 
d^i^i and duration, so as not to interfere with 
the health of the child, nor with his education and 
training ; while, in fact, the latter would be most 
practicall/ attended to in the workshop, where 
the varied duties and accidents of busy life would 
constantly afford the teacher opportunities of ha- 
bituating his pupils in the practice of moral and 
religious precepts. The earnings would, in the 
first instance go, pro rata^ to the support of the 
school, and after this, if sufficienti to the parents 
of the child, for his board and clothes. A trifle 
would be given to the child as pocket-money. 

Schools of this kind would also be established 
on the plan recommended by the Rev. H. Moule, 
in which the service of the children would be 
employed in agriculture. 

But these schools might often be made into 
boarding schools, with the happiest results to the 
children, where the latter possess no decent sur- 
roundings or accommodation at home. 

4. Normal schools. — These it would appear 
could not be better administered than they are. 
The plan is open to every dcAomination, and 
the premiums for producing good teachers are 
bestowed by Government to all, on equal terms. 

5. Parish schools. — These schools would differ 
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from otIiei*s in possessing the power of levying a 
parish-rate in aid of their expenses. Like the other 
schools, they would obtain all they could from 
voluntary support, and from school fees of the 
children educated, but any deficiency would be 
made good by an annual parish rate. Moral and 
religious education and training being esteemed 
as essential to a child as intellectual education, so 
every kind of school would be required to include 
both in the system adopted by them. 

The only di£5culty, therefore, in the parish 
schools would be the form of religion adopted. 
The natural solution of this difficulty seems to 
be that which presented itself in Pinissia — namely, 
to accept the wish of the majority. If in a parish 
or district the majority of the rate-payers are 
Church of England, let it be the religion of the 
established church, if Church of Scotland, or Wes- 
leyans, or other Dissenters, or Church of Rome, 
accordingly. In the latter case only, as this 
country is professedly Protestant, it would be 
necessary in every case to allow a second parish 
school for the reception of the children of Pro- 
testant parents, if a sufiicient number demanded 
it. This also is adopted in Prussia. 

In conclusion let us now recapitulate the claims 
of the proposed scheme as sketched out in the 
preceding pages, to fulfil the required conditions. 

1. As utilising all that in the present system is 
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found to be good and efficient, the proposed scheme 
retains the method and rules for aiding normal 
schoolSi by paying yearly rewards for certificated 
teachers. Some details of the plan might probably 
be improved, but the principle of paying'for the 
production of teachers, of whose course of train- 
ing we are assured, and who, through strict exam^ 
ination by the Grovemment examiners have shown 
themselves well fitted for their work, seems incap- 
able of improvement, seeing that its advantages ' 
are open to every reli^ous denomination alike. 
Through the instrumentality of normal schools 
not only are trustworthy teachers produced, but 
these schools also open an avenue of laudable 
ambition for the humble but intelligent members 
of the community who may desire this mode of 
obtaining for themselves superior instruction, and 
a position of usefulness more refined than ordinary 
labour. 

The proposed scheme also utilises the existing 
machinery of council, inspectors, etc. It makes 
the payment of school fees by parents more 
accurate, and adapted to their circumstances; and 
there can be little doubt that, in consequence, the 
support of elementary schools firom this channel 
will be much larger, and at the same time more 
just, as placing the weight to be borne more in the 
right direction. 

The proposed plan also leaves the spirit and 
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action of private benevolence not only perfectly 
unrestrained, but rather lends a support and 
strength to it ; for there can be little doubt that 
directly the law comes into operation, and a case 
of pressure and great difficulty is made out, ihat 
moment voluntary effi)rt vfill rush in to supply 
the requirement and overcome the difficulty, for 
every person will feel that here, if ever, is the 
opportunity of conferring an unmixed good. 

2. The proposed plan avoids the religious diffi- 
culty, or contracts it to the smallest posable 
dimensions, by gathering its aid into one form, 
and distributing that by an uniform system to 
all comers alike. In effect, saying, to every reli- 
gious body, show that your system of education 
includes moral training as well as teaching, that 
your scholars are not only possessed of the in- 
struments of learning, but that they know the true 
and useful way of using them, by exhibiting at 
their examinations that their thinking and know- 
ing faculties have been brought out, distinguishing 
right from wrong, good from bad, knowing the 
true object and end of life, the evidences of God, 
of a Saviour (if Christian), etc. Scholars pass* 
ing such an examination, and presented by any 
registered school, shall bring to that school the. 
reward due to the labour bestowed on them. 

The religious difficulty is thus placed in the 
best position, the State is relieved of the necessity 
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and the great difficulty of entering into questions 
of religious differences, generally more nominal 
than real, and in the case of children up to 14 
years of age particularly so, but still affording 
grounds of complaint capable of being turned and 
twisted into political capital by the demagogue. 
In a word, the only difficulty is left to the rule of 
the majority in a local government, instead of the 
imperial, and the latter is thus saved from all 
questions of impartiality. * 

3. As a question of cost^ tiiere can be no doubt 
that the proposed plan would save great national 
expense, and yet work more equitably than the 
present one. 

As the account now stands, the expense to the 
Government of educating, in a very imperfect 
manner, 664,005 children in 1866, was £622,730, 
for England, Wales, and Scotland; this was at the 
rate of nearly £1 a child. 

The proposed plan insures that 2,000,000 chil- 
dren would be maintained under a well devised 
system of teaching and training, until at 14 years 
of age they gave evidence by examination of a 
suitable fitness for the work and station before 
them. On condition of the success of this plan 
only, the State would distribute to the educating 
and normal schools, in reward for success, about 
£700,000 per annum, this would be equivalent 
to about 2s^ a child under education. The Com- 



mittee of Council might say, " but we bad on tlie ^ 
books for the year quoted, 1,082,055 children/' 
In reply, it is to be observed, that the comparison 
is made strictly with results, with the children 
not simply on the books, but with those presented 
for examination and passed, of whom only it can 
be affirmed that they were educated. 

The saving of expense is brought about by 
making the machinery foe registering, inspecting, 
examining, and managing the elementary schools 
for the poor self-suppoiiing ; the capitation fee 
of Is. for the examination of all other children 
being ample for the whole of the expense. Also 
by enlarging the system and the accuracy of school 
fee payments, and by giving an impulse and 
support to the extension and vigour of voluntary 
effort. Lastly, by the imposition of a parochial 
school rate in cases where the other means are 
insufficient. 

For these reasons it is submitted that the pro- 
posed plan deserves the fair and thoughtful consi- 
deration of our legislators and the public. 

The cause is one in which all men may grace- 
fully and thankfully put aside small prejudices 
and selfish considerations, and cordially unite in 
a resolute effort to redeem the time. 

The education and training of the children of 
the poor cannot at once reduce the great evils of 
crime and pauperism, but within eight years from 
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the adoptaoQ of such a system very great improve- 
meut would be effected. By that time mnnyi and 
after that time nearly all the young aspirants for 
occupation in the various domestic services, field 
jservice, the arts aud trades, would present intelU- 
geuces brightened and qualified for their work, be 
much more valuable to their, employers, and able 
to earn for themselves higher wages. Their 
enlarged and strengthened moral qualities, while 
supporting an honest ambition, to rise, would pre- 
serve them in the paths of integrity and virtue. 

In this way may we hope to remove the dark 
cloud of human misery and debasement that in 
our pauper and criminal population hangs over 
our heads, depressing the spirit . and paining the 
conscience of the nation ; but in addition we shall 
^ve a safe direction to the daily increasing mo- 
mentum of progress in the masses, and thus make 
it tend to the safety and happiness of the country 
and the whole community, instead of allowing it 
to lom into disorder and humiliation. 

There is one disturbing, influence to these 
looked 'for results necessary to notice, especially 
as, in the first chapter of this volume, the opinion 
was expressed that indigence in healthy adults 
is always attributable to ignorance or vice. The 
influence referred to is the folly, selfishness, or 
injustice of employers of labour, or of the dh'ec- 
tors of public works, or governor of the people. 
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who may so derange the halance hetween earnings 
or wages and the expenses of living, that even the 
intelligent and virtuous labourer or artisan may^> 
he unable to keepout of poverty, or be driven too 
strongly under the impelling influences of crime. 
For example, it is possible for employers to be 
more anxious to make fortunes rapidly than to 
be just to their workpeople, not caring to see 
whether the rewards of their industry can obtain 
for them the decencies and requirements of life. 
Or it may be that the latter have been raised so 
much in value by the mismanagement of muni* 
cipal rulers, that the old relation between the rate 
of wages and tlie price of food is lost. We can 
understand this occurring where the fertilising 
material of a province is thrown away and utterly 
wasted, while at the same time great wealth is 
expended in procuring from distant parts of the 
world the very same material, thus to that extent 
enhancing by a double cost the price of our* crops 
and the products of our pastures. Again, inter- 
ferences with honest and intelligent labour may. 
come from the ignorant or wilful administration 
of public works, where the management adopted 
conveys into the workman's home an atmosphere 
loaded j^ith a poisonous influence that saps the 
health and energy of himself and family by a slow 
and insidious but ceiiain process, or which pollutes 
his drinking water, and the cup he unsuspectingly 
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puts to his lips, carries into his veins, a deadly 
influence which stretches him on a bed of suffer* 
ing, or untimely robs him of hfe, and throws a 
widow and orphans on the parish care* Or again, 
the only dwelling accommodation he may be able 
to procure within the limit of his wages, may be 
cruelly linfit for health or decency. 

These instances will be suffident to indicate 
some of the ways in which the appropriate results 
of education .and tndning may be delayed, and 
human suffering be prolonged ; but though im- 
peded they cannot be arrested, as light spreads 
over the dark intelligences of the people, and as 
the step of true advancement quickens and warms 
to the pace, these errors and wrongs will be swept 
away and redressed, and happy will be the authors 
and promoters of them who can plead ignorance. 
Meantime, the wise, tiie humane, and the patriotic 
will have taken counsel of the ^^ Preacher," who 
says — ^^ So I returned and considered all the 
oppressions that are done under the sun, and 
beheld the tears of such as are oppressed, and 
they had no comforter, and on the side of their 
oppressors there was power, but they had no 
comforter.'' ^^ For if thou seest the oppression of 
the poor, and violent perverting of judgment and 
justice in a province marvel not at the matter; 
for He tiiat is higher than tiie highest regardetii, 
and there be higher than they.? — ^Eccles« 
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and embodied in a aehea of 56 Single and 9 Doable Platea, compriaing 107 Uoatrationa^ 

Detigntd/nm I>ute€tiotit pnptartd fty the Author, tmd Drawm oa iStoae flf 
J. B. L&YmUit 
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MR. AOTON, MJtOS. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES 01* THE URINARY 

AND GENERATIVE ORGANS IN BOTH SEXES. Third Edition. Bjo.df^ 
XI. li. WithPkitei,£l.lli.6<l. The Platet alone, limp doih,IOt.&i. 

THE FUNCTIONS AND DISORDERS OF THE REPRODUC- 
TIVE ORGANS IN CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, AND ADVANCED 
LIFE, considered in their Physiological, Social, and Moral Relationi. Fourth Edition. 
8to. doth, lOt. 9d. 

^^ m, 

PROSTITUTION : Considered In its Moral, Social, and Sanitary Bearings, 
with a View to its Ameliocation and Regulation. 8to. cloth, IDs. 6d. 
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OR. ADAMS, A.M^ 

A TREATISE ON RHEUMATIC GOUT; OR, CHRONIC 

RHEUMATIC ARTHRITIS. 8to. doth, with a Quarto Atlas of Pktei, 31f. 



MR. VS^ILLIAM ADAMS, FJI.O.S. 

• ON THE PATHOLOGY AND "^ TREATMENT OE LATERAL 

AND OTHER FORMS OF CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. With Plafea. 
^ 8to. doth, 10a. &I. 

n. 

. CLUBFOOT : ito Causes, Pathology, and Treatment Jacksonian Prize Essay 
^ for 1864. With 100 EngiaTiuga. Sto. doth, 12t. 

^ • m. 

, ON THE REPARATIVE PROCESS IN HUMAN TENDONS i 

AFTER SUBCUTANEOUS DIVISION FOR THE CURE OF DEFORMITIES. * 
With Platei. Sto. doth, €§, ..» 

SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

SUBCUTANEOUS SUROERT. St.. doih. 2fc <cL 



OR. WILUAM A00I80N, P.R.0. 

CELL THERAPEUTICa Svo. doth. 4«. 
ON HEALTHY AND DISEASED STRUCTURE, asd the Tbc 

PaiKOlPLSS OP TaXATMBNT POR THB CURB OP DiSBABB, B8PBCIALLT C0N8UMPTIOM 

AND ScROPULA, founded on MiCRoaooncAL Analtsib. 8to. doth, 12t. 



OR. ALOIS. 

AN INTBODirOTION TO HOSPITAL PRACTICE IN VASIOUS 

COMPLAINTS ; with Remarks on t^Mir Patholqgj and Treatment Sfo. doth, fif. 6iL 



DR. 80MERVILLB 800TT ALISON, M.D.KDIN^ P.R.C.F. 

THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CHEST IN PUL- 

MONARY CONSUMPTION, AND ITS INTERCURRENT DISEASES. With 
EngiaTinga. 8to. doth, I2t. 
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DR. ALTH AUa; M4>« MJtOP. 

ON EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA* AND ATAXY. Cn Sra doth, u 



THE ANATOMICAL REBIEMBRANGER; OR, COMPLETE 

POCKET ANATOMIST. Sztk Editioo, euefiilly RaTiaed. 82iiio. doth, 8c 6dL 
DR. MOOALL ANDERSON. MXL 

PARASITIG AFFECTIONS OF*' THE SKIN, with EngnTbg.. 

8mdotk»5c n. 

ECZEMA. Seoood EditfoiL Sto. doth, 6t. 

m. 

PSORIASIS AND LEPRA* with Chiomo-Uthograph. Sto. doth, U 

DR. ANDRS^V ANDERSON, M.D. 

TEN LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF FEYER. 

PotI 8fa dodL 5t. 



DR. THOMAS ANDERSON, M.O. 

HANDBOOK FOR YELLOW FEVER: its pathology aot) ; 

TREATM ENT. To wUdi It addod a brief HiiUny of Choleny and a method of dm. 
FeoB. 8fa doth, 8c 

OR. ARUDOK. j 

ON THE STATE OF LUNACY AND THE LEGAL PKOVISION j 

FOR THE INSANE; with ObMnrations on the Coostnctioii and OisamntioB of 
AfjlniBa. 8to. doth, 7c 

DR. ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG. RJ4. 

OBSERVATIONS ON NAVAL HYGIENE AND SCUEVY. 

Mora partieokrly at tho lattor appeared daring c Polar Voyage. 8to. doth, 5c 



MR. T. J. ASHTON. 

ON THE DISEASES, INJURIES, AND MALFORMATIONS 

OF THE RECTUM AND ANU& Foorth Edition. 8T0wdoth,8c 

PROLAPSUS. FISTULA IN ANO, AND HiEMORRHOIDAL 

AFFECTIONS ; their Ptothdogy and Treatment Second Edition. Port 8tc doth 2c U 



MR. W. B. ASPINALL. 

SAN REMO AS A WINTER RESIDENCE. With Coioiu«d FiirtMi 

Fooliciqp 8to. doth, 4c U ..«.— .^......^ 

MR. THOS. J. AUSTIN, M.R.O.S.ENO; 

A PRACTICAL ACCOUNT OF GENERAL PARALYSIS: 

Ito Mental and Physical Symptoma, Statbtict, Caniea, Seat, and Treatment 8To.do«h,6 
DR. THOMAS BALLARD, M.D. 

A NEW AND RATIONAL EXPLANATION OF THE l!>IS- 

EASE3 PECULIAR TO INFANTS AND MOTHERS; with obTiont SoggcaUoa 
for their Preyention and due. Pott Sto. doth, 4c 6<t I 
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I OR. BARCLAY. 

A MANUAL OF MEDICAL^ DIAGNOSIS. Second Edition. 
FooUcsp 8to. doth, 8f. U n. 

MEDICAL ERSOBS.— Fallacies connected with the AppUcation of the 
IndoctiTe Method of Rcaioiihigio the Science of Medidne. Poii Srow doth, B§, 

m. 

GOUT AND RHEUMATISM IN RELATION TO DISEASE 

OF THE HEART. Poet 8tow doth, 5i. 
DR. T. HERBERT BARKER, M.O, FJRJSn «» MR. ERNEST EDWARDS, BJL 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT MEDICAL MEN, with brief 

Asalytkal Notices of their Woiki. Vol L (24 Pcrtndte), 4ta doth, 24e> 
DR. VS^. O. BARKER, MJ>JjONa 

ON DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY PASSAGES AND 

LUKOS, SPORADIC AND EPIDEMIC; their CbsMt^ Patholog7, Sjmptomi, 
and Treatment. Grown 8to. doth, Cil 

THE CLIMATE OF WORTHING: its Remedial Liflaence in Disease, 
I eepecianyofthe Limga. Second Editieo. Crown Stow do h, <ib 

^ OR. BARLOW. 

i A MANUAL OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Second 

[ Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 12*. (U. 

I DR. BARNES. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF PLACENTA 

^ PRJEVIA; hdng the Lettsomian Lcctores on Midwifeiy for 1857. Pott 8to. doth, 6ff. 

DR. BA8COME. 

A HISTORY OF EPIDEMIC PESTILENCES, FROM THE 

EARLIEST AGES. 8To.doth,8«^ 

DR BA8HAMI 

ON DROPSY, AND ITS COXXECTION WITH DISEASES OF 

THE KIDNEYS, HEART, LUNGS AND LIVER. With 16 PUtefc Third 
Edition. 8to. doth, 12i. &I. ,«..»«.«...,.«^ 

MR. H. F. BAXTER, MJ%.O.S.L. 

ON ORGANIC POLARITY; showing a Connexion to exist between 
Grganic Forces and Ordinaij Pdar Fofcet. Crown 8to. doth, fie 

MR. BATE MAN. 

MAGNACOPIA : a Practical Library of Profitable Knowledge, commn- 
nicating the general Minutias of Chemical and Pharmacentie Rontine, together with tho 
generality of Secret Forms of Preparations. Third Edition. ISmo. 8t. 

MR. LIONEL J. BEALE, MJR.OJS. 

. THE LAWS OF HEALTH IN THEIR RELATIONS TO MIND 

* AND BODY. A Series of Letters from an Old Practitioner to a Patient Post 8vo. 

doth, 7«. 6J. n. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, IN COMECTION WITH THE 

\ GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF HTOIENE. Fcap. 8r<k, 2(. M. 
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URINE, TJBINARY DEPOSITS. AND CALCULI: udontiie 

IVMtBMBtofUiiDkryDiaMMti Nuncmu EqgmTiagt. Seeood Editkn^ muck Enhnnd* 
P«Ml8mdolk,8c6dL 

THE MICROSCOPE. IN ITS APPUCATION TO PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. Third Editko. Witk 68 Pktet. 9yo. dotk, ICt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SALTS OF URINE. URINART 

DEPOSITS, and CALCULI. 87 Pbtc% containing npwaida of 170 Fignm copiad 
from Natora, with datcriptiTe Lettapicaa. 8Ta. doth. 8f. 8d. 



MR. BEA8LBY. 

THE BOOK OF PRESCRIPTIONS] eontainiog SOOO Preacripdoiii. 
CoDactad from tha Piactiea of tha moat aminent Phyiiciaaa and Sugeona, Eiudiih 
andFotaign. Third Editian. 18bo. aloth, Ct. "^ 

THE DRUGGIST'S GENERAL* RECEIPT-BOOK: comprisiiig t ] 

copiona Vatarinaiy Formnlarx and Tabla of Vetarinarx Mataria Mcdica ; Patent and ^ 

Proprietary Medicines, Druggitto* Nottnunt, kc, ; Perfnmeiy, Skin Coametica, Hair ^ 

Coametici, and Teeth Coonetka; BoTeraget, Dietetic Articlea, and Condimenta; Trade f 

Chemicals, Mitcellaneons Preparations and Compounds nsed in tha Arts, dbc; with v 

ttsefnl Memoranda and Tablea. Sixth Edition. l8mo. cloth« da. j 



in. 2 

THE POCKET FORMULARY AND SYNOPSIS OF THE ^ 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN PHARMACOPCEIAS; comprising standard and , 

approTed Formnlm for tha J^reparationa and Componnds employed in Medical Pnctics. < 
Eighth Edition, corxactad and enlarged. 18mab doth, 8t. 



DR. HCNRY BCNNET. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ** ON INFLAMMATION AND 

OTHER DISEASES OF THE UTERUS. Fourth Edition, roTised, with Additions^ 
Sto. cloth, Ida. n. 

A REVIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE (1856) OF UTERINE 

PATHOLOGY. 8t«. doth, it. 

m. 

WINTER IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE; OR, MENTONE, THE 

RIVIERA, CORSICA, SICILY, AND BIARRITZ, AS WINTER CLIMATES. 
Third Edition, with numerous Pktea, Mapa, and Wood EngraTings. Poat 8to. doth, 
10a. WL 

PROFCSSOR BBNTLEY, WJUB. 

A MANUAL OF BOTANY. With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood. 
Fcap. 8to. doth, 12a. dd. 



R. BERNAVS. 



NOTES FOR STUDENTS IN GHEliIISTRT; being sS7flaba«eom. 

piled from tha Manoalt of Miller, Fownes, Beneliu^ Oerhardt, Oorup-Beaanaa, fte. ' 
Fourth Edition. Ficap. 8to. doth, 8a. I 



KSSSBS. GHUBCdILL ft SONS* PUBLICATIONS. ^ 
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MR. HENRY* HEATHER BIQQ. 

OBTHOPBAXY: the Mechanical Treatment of Defonnltles, Debflitiefl, and l\ 
Defidendet of the Hmaan Frame. With BograTingi. Pott Stow doth, lOf. 

OR. BILLINQ, FJR.S. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND HEABT. Sro. cloth, 6t. 



OR. 8. B. BIRCH, M.D. 

CONSTIPATED BOWELS: the VarionsCanses and the Rational Means 
of Cqn. Second Edition. Pott 8to. cloth, St. 6d, 



DR. QOLDINQ BIRD, F.R.8. 

UBINABY DEPOSITS; THEIB DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, 

AND THERAPEUTICAL INDICATIONS. With Engrayingt. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by £. Llotd Bibkstt, M.D. Pott 8to. cloth, lOt. (mL 
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Ma BISHOP. PJKja. 

ON BEFOMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, their Pathology 

and Treatment With Engravingt on Wood. Sto. doth, lOt. 

ON ABTIOULATE SOUNDS, AND ON THE CAUSES .AND 

CURE OF IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 8to. doth, 4t. 



MR. P. HINOKES BIRD, F.R.O.S. 

PBACTICAL TBEATISE ON THE DISEASES OF OHILDBEN 

AND INFANTS- AT THE BREAST. Trandated from the French of M. Bouchut, 
wiUi Notet and Addition!. Sto. doth. 20t. 



MR. BLAINE. 

OUTLINES OF THE VETEBINABY ABT; OB, A TBEATISE 

ON THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 
NEAT CATTLE, AND SHEEP. SeTcnth Edition. By Chadei Steel, M.B.C.V.S.L. 
With PUtea. Syo. doth, ISt. — .. » . — .-^ 

MR. BLOXAM.' 

CHEMISTBY, INOBGANIC AND OBGANIO; with Experiments 

and a Compariaoii of Equi^dent and Molecular Formnlts. With 276 Engrayingi on Wood. 
Syo. doth, ISil — ■ ' ' "'"' 

DR. BOURQUIQNON. 

ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE; OB. CONTAGIOUS TYPHUS IN 

HORNED CATTLE: ito Hittoiy, Origin, Detcription, and Treatment Poit Sto. St. 

MR. JOHN E. BOWMAN, S» MR. O. L. BLOXAM. 
I. 

PBACTICAL CHEMISTBY, inclading Analysis. With nomerons lUns- 
trationt on Wood. Fifth Edition. Fooltcap Sto. doth, St. 6i. 

n. 

MEDICAL CHEMISTBY; with lUnstrations on Wood. Fourth Edition, 
caiefaUy reriaed. Fcap. Sto. doth, St. Stf . 
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DR. JAMES BRIQHT. . 

ON DISEASES OF THE HEART, LUNGS, & AIR PASSAGES j 

with a RoTiew of the toTeral Gimatea recommended in thete Aifectiona. Third Edi- 
tion. Pott Sto. doth, 9m. 
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DR. BRINTON. FJtS. . 
I. 

THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH, with n Introdaetioii <m its 
AMt«mTttdP1i7ikl«|7ibdaf LMlamdeUvw^ at StTlMinu'k Ho^^ SMwd 
BditlM.«v^dolh,10i.6dL 

n. 

INTESTINAL OBSTBUGTION. Edited hj Db. Bjjzumd. Port 8m 
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Ma BERNARD B. BRODHUR8T. WJLOJ&. 

CURYATURES OF THE SPINE: their Causes, Sjmptoms, Pathologj, 
miTimmmL SMwd Edition. Roy. Sro. doth, with BagmfiBgi, 7i^ 6dL 

ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF CLUBFOOT AND 

ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS iaTolring tkoTIBlO-TARSAL ARTICULATION. 
With EofiaviQgooa Wood. 8m doth, 4t. frf. 

PRACTICAL 0B8ERVATI0N8"()N THE DISEASES OF THE 

JOINTS INVOLVINO ANCHYLOSIS, and on th» TREATMENT Ibi; tko 
RESTORATION of MOTION. Third Edition, much odaigod, Svo. doth, 4t. 9d. 



MR. BROOKB, MJt, M.B« F.R.B. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Based on the Woik of 

thoUtoDr.Goldbf Bird. Sixth Edition. With 700 EngiaTinga. Feap. 8m doth, 13f. ML 



MR. THOMAS BRYANT, FJtOA. 

ON THE DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE JOINTS. 

CLINICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. PoM 8to. doth, 7f. 61 

THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN. The Lettsomiaa 

Leetnro•,ddiv«ndMttd^I8SS. Pott 8m doth, 5i. 
CLINICAL SURGERY. Parts L to Vn. Sm, St. M each. 



DR. BUCKS, MA^ IJR.O,PJLOHO. 

VITAL AND ECONOMICAL STATISTICS OF THE HOSPITALS. 

INFIRMARIES, ke^ OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Royd 8m 5c 
DR. JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL^ F.R.8., S» DR. DANIEL H. TUKB. 

A MANUAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE: eontabiog 

the Hittoiy, Noiologj, Deteriptioii, Statittica, Diagnoni, Pathology, and Tnataoit «f ' 
Inianity. Seeond Edition. 8to. cloth, I5i. 

DR. BUDD, F.R.8. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

t lUnitimtod with Coloured Platci and EngiaTingt on Wood. Third Edition. 8m doth, llfc 

i ON THE ORGANIC DISEASES AND FUNCTIONAL DIS- 

a ORDERS OF THE STOMACH. 8te. dolk, S*. 
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[ MR. OALLENOER, FMXiJB. 

FMOBAL BTJFTITSE: Aiiatom7 of the Parts concerned. WlthPUites. 
8t«. doth, 4*. 



DR. JOHN M. OAMPLIN, F.L.S. 

ON DIABETES, AND ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 

Third Edition, by Dr. GloTer. Fcap. 8to. doth, St. IkL 
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MR. ROBERT B. CARTER, M.R.C.S. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION AND TEAINING 

IN PREVENTING DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. Fea^ 8to., 9$. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF HYSTERIA. Port 

' 8to. doth, 4«. 6i, ^.,,..,^^.,^ 

DR.' CARPENTER, F.R.8. " 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, with numcroas lUus- 

trationt on Sted and Wood. Sixth Edition. Editod by Mr. HsirftT Povbr. 8to. 
doth, 26s. XL 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOIX)GY. With 252 illustrations on Sted 
and Wood. Fonrth Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 12t. M. 

XXL 

THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVEUTIONS. with nnme- 

root Engravingt on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 12t. 6i. 
MR.' JOSEPH PEEL CATLOW, MJRXiS, 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF iESTHETIC MEDICINE; or the 

Natural Use of Sensation and Desire in the Maintenance of Health and the Treatment 
of Disease. 8yo. cloth, 9s. 

R. CHAMBERS. 

LECTURES, CHIEFLY CLINICAL Fourth Edition. 8vo. doth, Ui. 

THE Indigestions or diseases of the digestive 

ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. Second Edition. 8to. doth, 10s. Gi. 

XXL 

SOME OF ,THE EFFECTS OF THE CLIMATE OF ITALY. 

Crown 8yo. doth. 4s. 6d* 

R . CHANCE, M.B. 

VIRCHOW'S CELLULAR PATHOLOGY, AS BASED UPON 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. WiA 144 EigraT- 
inn on Wood. 8to. doth, 18s. 

MR. H. T. CHAPMAN, F.R.OA. 

THE TREATMENT OF OBSTINATE ULCERS AND CUTA- 

NEOUS ERUPTIONS OF THE LEG WITHOUT CONFINEMENT. Third 
Edition. Post 8to. cloth, 8s. Bd. 

u. 

VARICOSE VEINS ; their Nature, Consequences, and Treatment, Pallia- 
tifo and Curative. Second Edition. Post Zro, doth, 8s. M. 
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Mil PVB HBNRV OHAVASSB, PJROM. 

ADTIGE TO A MOTHER ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 

HBR CHILDREN. B|btkEditiaib Foobcap 8m. 2*. 6d: 

ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HER 

OWN HEALTH. Whk u Intradnctofy CbiqpUr, eipecUUy •ddretied to a Tou^ 
Wili. SmnthEdslk^ r€^9w^29.6d. 



MR. UE 0R08 OLARKt FJRJCXB 

OUTLINES OF SUBOERY ; being an Epitome of the Lectures <m the 
PrindplM and th« Pnctiei of Sarguj^ deliTered at St. Tlioinai'fe HaqpitsL Fcup. 8m 

MR. JOHN OUkY, MJtOJB. 

XIWISCH ON DISEASES OF THE OVARIES: Tr«idiiied.by 

Mnaitilon, from the Utt Oemuui Edition of hu Clinical Lcetorei on tho Spedal PMht* 
logj utd Treatment of the Dieeaiea of Women. With Notci, and an Appendix en the 
Opcmtion oC Orariotemy. R^yal 12mo. doth, ICil 



DR. COCKLE, M.O. 

ON INTKA.THORACIC CANCER. Svo. 6t. 6dL | 



MR. OOLLI8, M.B.DUB^ F.R.C^J. 

THE DUGN0SI8 AND TREATMENT OF CANCER AND 

THE TUMOURS ANALOGOUS TO IT. With eobured Platen Sto. doth, 14i; 



DR. OONOLLY. 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT OF LUNATIC 

ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. With Plant. Poet 8m 
doth, 81. •..—•..•-..^ 

MR. OOOLEY. 
COMPREHENSIVS SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARHACOPQCIAS. 

THE CTCIjOPJEDIA OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, PRO- 

CESSES, AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN THE ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, PROFESSIONS, AND TRADES, INCLUDING MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; detiped at a Geneial Book of 
Reference for the MannfiEictarer, Tradetman, Amateur, and Heads of Familief. Fonrth 
and greatly enlarged Edition, 8to. cloth, 28e. 



MR. W. WHITE COOPER. 

ON WOUNDS AND INJURIES OF THE EYE Eiostrateabj 

17 Coloured Figorei and 41 Woodcnte. Sto. cloth, 12t. 

ON NEAR SIGHT, AGED "siGHT, IMPAIRED VISION, 

AND THE MEANS OF ASSISTING SIGHT. With 81 lUuitraaoni on Wood. , 
Second Edition. Fcap. Sto. doth, 7t. Si. | 
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SIR A8TLEY COOPER, BART^ ^.R.S., 

ON THE STRUCTTJEE AND DISEASES OF THE TESTIS. 

With 24 Plataa. Second Editloii. lUyal 4t0^ 20t. 
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A DICTIONAEY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY AND ENCYCLO- 

PJEDIA OF SURGICAL SCIENCE. New Editioii, bnaybt down to iho pretcni 
timo. By Saxvsl A. Laxx, F.RCSw, aanstod by Tuiooi eminent Sugeoni. VoL L, 
8to. doth, ^1. an 



MR. HOLMES OOOTE, FJRX>JB. 

A REPORT ON SOME IMPORTANT POINTS IN THE 

TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS. 8to. doth, 5c 



DR. OOTTON. 

PHTHISIS AND THE STETHOSCOPE; OB, THE PHYSICAL 

SIGNS OF CONSUMPTION. Third Edition. FoolKap 8to. doth, 8c 



MR. 00UL80N. 

ON DISEASES OF THE BUDDER AND PBOSTATE GLAND. 

New Edition, roTiied. In Pnparaikm, 

ON LITHOTRITY AND LmfexOMY; with Engravings on Wood. 
8yo. doth, 8c 

MR. WILLIAM ORAIQ, LJ^.P.8., QLA8QO^^. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF VARIATIONS OF ELECTRIC 

TENSION AS THE REMOTE CAUSE OF EPIDEMIC AND OTHER 
DISEASES. 8tow doth, 10c 

MR. CURUNQ, FJIB. 

OBSERYATIONS ON DISEASES OF THE EECTUM. Third 

E^tion. 8¥0. doth, 7c M ^ 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE TESTIS. 

SPERMATIC CORD, AND SCROTUM. Third Edition, with EngiaTingc 8to. 
doth, lec 

DR. DALRYMPLE» MJ^.O.Pn FJ^.Ca. 

THE CLIMATE OF EGYPT: METEOROLOGICAL AND MEDI- 

CAL OBSERVATIONS, with Pncticd HinU for InTsfid TimTeUerc Pott 8to. doth, 4c 



MR. JOHN DALRYMPLB, FJi.a, FJI.0.8. 

PATHOLOGY OF THE HUMAN EYE, Complete in Nine Fascicdi: 
imperial 4to., 20t. eadi; half-bound morocco, gilt topt, 91A6$. 



DR. HERBERT OAVIB8. 

g ON THE PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE 

K LUNGS AND HEART. Second Edition. Post 8to. doth, 8c 
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on. OAVsv. 
THE GANGLIONIC N£BYOns''SISI£H: its Smebm, FmetioB^ 

and DitMMi^ 9v«wdoA«ilk IL 

^\JP. fililHJSk.^'^ PBOXIMATE CAUSE OF IN- 

OR. HKNRV DAY, HO, UMAT. 

CLINICAL fflSTORIES; with Comme irt*. Sto. doth, 7<. «dL 

A GUIDE TO THE PRAGTIGAl'sTUDI OE DISEASES OF 

THB BTE. ThMKditiML . Port 8T«b doth, lib 



OR. OOBBt.t_ 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF DISEASES IN THE CHEST. AND 

THBIR PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. Wilk Colouod PhtoiL St*, doth. 13k. 6dL 

LECTUBES ON THE GERMS AND YESTI6ES OF DISEASE. 

iiid AB the PlPtTvntkn of iIm InvinoB and FstaUQT of IMmsm by Periodical Ex^^ 

ON TUBERCULOSIS : ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND TREAT- 

KENT; with N«Ut ra Pancnatie Jnieeb Second SditMS. Cnmn 8t«. doch, St. ML 

LECTURES ON WINTER COUGH (CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 

EMPHYSEMA, ASTHMA); with an Appendix en aome Piindplea of Diet im 
DiaMMa. Pool 8m doth, 5a. U 

LECTURES ON THE TRUE FIRST STAGE OF CONSUMP. 

TION. Qown8m.d0th,8l.&i. 

DR. TOOQOOD OOWNINQU 

NEURALGIA: iU yarions Formfl, Pathology, and Treatment. The 
jAOEBomAM Pun EitAT loa 1850. 8t«. doth, 10$, 6dL 



DR. DRUITT, F.'R.O.a. 

THE SURGEON'S VADE-MECUM; with nameroiia Engrayfnga on 
Wood. Ninth Edition. Fodacap 8tow doth, l3t.M. 

MR. DUNN» FJtOa. 

PSYCHOIX)GY— PHYSIOLO GICAL^ 4t .; MEDICAID'S* 

SIR UAMKS KYRB, M.l». 

THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. Fifth Editioiu 

Fcap. 8to. doth, 2il M ^ 

PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SOME EXHAUSTING DIS- 

EASES. ScMod Edition. Port St*, doth, 4t. M. 



\ OR. PAVRER. M.0, FJICA 

ft CLINICAL SURGERY IN INDL^u with EDgnTing*. Svo^doth, 
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OR. FENWIOK. 

ON SCROFULA AND CONSUMPTION, aergyman's Sore Throat, 




Catairb, Croup, Broncbitit, Asthma. Fcap. Sto., 2<. 6dL 



SIR >A^ILLIAM FERQUS80N. BART., F.R.S. 

A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL SURGERY; with numerous iflus- 

tntiont on Wood. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 12ff. 6i. 

LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS OF ANATOMY AND 

SURGERY DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. With nnmeroni EngraTings. 
8vo. doth, lOi. (ML ....^^..m-m-.,-^ 

SIR JOHN FIFE, F.R.03. ANO MR. URQUHART. 

MANUAL OF THE TURKISH BATH. Heat a Mode of Cure and 
a Source of Strength for Men and Animali. WiA EngraTingt. Pott 8to. doth, B§, 

MR. FLOWER, F.R.S^ F.R.O.S. 

DIAGRAMS OF THE NERYES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

exhibiting their Origin, Divisions, and Connexions, with their Distribution to the Tarioni 
Regions of tiie Cutaneous Suirifiice, and to all the Muscles. Folio, containing Six 
Plates, 14t. 



DR. BALTHAZAR FOSTER, M.D., M.RX).P. 

THE USE OF THE SPHYGMOGRAPH IN THE INYESTI- 

GATION OF DISEASE. \Vlth EngniTings. Sra doth, 2s. &i. 
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MR. FOWNES. PH.D.. F.R.8. 

•• A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; with 187 niustrations on Wood, f 
Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 12«. 6A 
Edited by H. Bbscb Joirss, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. HovMAinr, PH.D., F.R.S. 

CHEMISTKY, AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND 

BENEFICENCE OF GOD. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 4f. 6<l. 

III. 

INTRODUCTION TO QUAMTATIVE ANALYSIS. Post Syo. doth, 2.. 

DR. D. J. T. FRANOI8. 

CHANGE OF CLIMATE ; considered as a Remedy in Dyspeptic, Pul- 
monary, and other Chronic Affections; with an Account of the most Eligihle Places of 
Residence for Invalids, at different Seasons of the Year. Post 8yo. doth, St. 6(1. 

DR. W FRAZBR 

ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA; containing the Chemistry 
and Natural History of Dnig»— their Effects, Doses, and Adulterations. Second Edition. 
8Ttt. doth, lOi. 6d. 



C. REMIQIUS FRESENIU8. 

A SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

Edited by Lloyd Bullock, F.CS. 
QoALiTATiVB. Sixth Edition, with Coloured Plate illustrating Spectrum Analysis. 8to. 
doth, lOi. 6dL Quantitativb. Fourth Edition. Svo. doth, 18s. 
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DR. FULLBR. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LUXGS AND AIB PASSAGES. 

Second Edition. 8m dotk. XTm. 6dL 

ONjaigEJ^K OF THE HMRT AND GREAT YESSELS. 
ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, AND SCIATICA: 

tli«irPktholocj,Sjmptoai,aiidTkMtiiieBt. Third Edition. 8to. dotb, 12f. 6d. 
MR. OALLO^AfAY. 

THE FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edidon. Fcap-Sro. 

Clot k. IL 

THE SECOND STEP IN CHEMISTRY; or, the stodent's Guida to 

tbeHiglMrBnaelictofthtSciaiM. With EngimTingi. 8To.cloth, lOt. 

ttu ^ 

A MANUAL OF QUALITATIYE ANALYSIS. Fomth Edidon. 

Pott 8to. doth, en. 8dL IT. 

CHEMICAL TABLES. On Fire Large Sheete, for School and Lecture 
RMan Second Edition. U 6dL 

MR. J. SAMPSON QAMQEB. 

HISTORY OF A SUCCESSFUL CASE OF AMPUTATION AT 

THE HIP-JOINT (the limb 48-in. in dreomlerence, 99 poands wei^t). With 4 
PhotogxsphiL 4to doth, lOt. 8dL 

MR. F. «l. OANT. FJtaS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY : Glinica], Medical, and Qpera- 
tive. With EngimTiilgi. ~ 8Ta doth, I8t. 

THE IRRITABLE BLADDER : its Caoses and CoratiTe Treatment 
Second Edition, enlaiged. down 8tow doth, hi. 



Third Edition, RoTised end Enleiged. 8to. doth 5c 



DR. QORDON, M.O. O.B. 

AMY HYGIENE. Sm doth, 20.; 
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SIR DUNCAN QIBB. BART« M.D. 

ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND WINDPIPE, •• 

reflected bj the Leiyngoocope. Second Edition. With 116 EngntTingt. Poet 8to 
doth, Ifk, $d. „ 

THE URYNGOSCOPE IN DISEASES OF THE. THROAT, 

with a Chapter on RBixoscon. Second Edition, cnlaiged, with Enn^vingi. Crown 
Srob, doth, 6k — , -, -- -,-r 

MRS. QODFRKY. 

ON THE NATURE, PREVENTION, TREATMENT, AND CURE 

OF SPINAL CURVATURES and DEFORMITIES of the CHEST and LIMBS, 
iritbottt ARTIFICIAL SUPPORTS or any l^IECHANICAL APPLIANCES* 



CmNA, FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW, IN 1860 i 

AND 1861 ; With a Chapter on Naguak at a Sanatariiim. 8to. doth, lOi. 6dL \ 
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DR. QAIRONBR. 

ON GOUT ; its History, its Causes, and its Gore. Fourth Edition. Post 
8to. doth, 8«. 6d. ..............i..^ 

OR. QRANVILLE, F.R.8. 

THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VICHY : their Efficacy in the 
TiMlmsBt of Oont, IndigMtion, GisTd, Ac Snt. dotli, U> 

ON SUDDEN DEira. P<»t s^*^ 2«- ^ 



OR. GRAVES M.D.. PJtS. 

STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. Edited by 

Dr. Stoket. With Pertnit and Memoir. Sm. ekib, lit. 



GUTS HOSPITAL EEPORTS. Third Scries. Vol. XIIL, 8vo. 7: 6d. 
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OR. HABER8HON, P.R.aP. 

ON DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN, comprising those of the 

Stomacb and other Parts of the Alimentary Cana], OE«ophagui, Stomach, Cawnm, 
IntettineB, and Peritoneum. Second Edition, with Platei. 8to. doth, 14t. 

ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF MERCURY IN THE 

TREATMENT OF DISEASE. Poit 8to. doth, S*. (id. 
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DR. 8. C. QRIFFITH, M.D. 

ON DERMATOLOGY AND THE TREATMENT OF SKIN 

DISEASES BY MEANS OF HERBS, IN PLACE OF ARSENIC AND 
MERCURY. Fcap. 8to. doth, St. 

MR. GRIFFITHS. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS— Spring, Snmmer, ,, 
Autumn, Winter. lUuttrated with Engravingi on Wood. Second Edition. Foolscap 

8to. doth, ft, 6i. . •....^ 

DR. QULLY. 

[ THE SIMPLE TREATMENT OF DISEASE; deduced from the 

|L Methods of Expectancy and RoTulsion. 18mo.doth,4f. • 

f DR. QUY AND DR. JOHN HARLEY. 

HOOPER'S PHYSICIAN'S YADE-MECUM; OR. MANUAX OF 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PH YSia Serenth Edition, consider- 
ably enlaiged, and rewritten. Foolscap 8to. doth, 12t. M. 



DR. O. RADCLYFFB HALL. 

TORQUAY IN ITS MEDICAL ASPECT AS A RESORT FOR. 

PULMONARY INVALIDS. Post 8to. doth, fie. 



DR. MARSHALL HALL. F.R.8. 

i PRONE AND POSTURAL RESPIRATION IN DROWNING » 

AND OTHER FORMS OF APNCEA OR SUSPENDED RESPIRATION. 

^Post 8to. cloth. At. D. 

^ PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN MEDI 

CINE. £ttsnt Srrtra. Poit 8to. doth, 8*. M. 
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MR. HAHDWIOH. * J 

A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHIO CHEMI8TKT. with 

K^mvii^ StfCBtk EditlM. Fodbcap 8f«b dotk, 7t. U 



DR. J. BOWKR HARRISON* fAX>^ MJRJOJP. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG PRACTITIONER ON THE DIS- 
EASES OF CHILDREN. YtdtcKp Ho. iMk, U 

ON THE CONTAMINATION OF WATER BY THE POISON 

OP LEAD, and ittEftcUMtbaHaiMn Body. Fodfcqp 8v«b doth, 8*. U. 
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Oa HARTWia. 

ON SEA BATHING AND SM AIR Second E<Hti<m. Feqt. 

ON 'the physical education of CHILDBEN. Ve^^ 

oa A. H. HASSAU_ 

THE URINE, IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; bdng «a Ex- 

planatioii of tli« Compotation of the Urine, and of the Pathol<^ and TreatmeBt of j 
Urinary and Renal Diiwden. Second Edition. With 79 EngnTingt (28 Cdonred). i 
Poet 8to. doth, IQ», 6d, ^ 

THE MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN B^DY, ' 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. lUuftnted with Sereial Hundred Dnwings in 
Colov. Two Tola. 8to. elelh, £1. lOik 



MR. ALFRED HAVItJ^ND, MJt03. 

CLIMATE, WEATHER, AND DISEASE; being a Sketch of the 

Opinions of the most celehrated Ancient and Modem Writen with resaid to the Influence 
of Climate and Weather in producing Diaeaie. With Four coloured Engmringi. 8to. 
doth, 7i. 



DR. HEADLAND, M.D« FJR,<XP. 

ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES IN THE SYSTEM. 

Fourth Edition. Svo. doth, lit, 

IL 

A MEDICAL HANDBOOK ; oomprehendlng sach Information cm Medicil 
and Saaitaiy SubjecU at ii desirable in Educated Persons. Second Thousand. Fodao^ 
8yo. doth, 5a. 

DR. HBALK. 

\; A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AJf ATOMY OF 

T THE LUNGS. With Engrarinn. 8to. doth, 8i. 



A TREATISE ON VITAL CAUSES. Syo. doth, 9a. J 
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MR. CHRISTOPHER HEATH* FJRXXB. 

PBAGTIGAL ANATOMY: a Manaal of DissecdonB. With xramerbos 
EngnTmgi. Fcap. Stow dotliy 10«. (ML 

A MANUAL OF MINOR SURGERY AND BANDAGING, FOR 

THE USE OF HOUSE-SUROEONS, DRESSERS, AND JUNIOR PRAC- 
TITIONERS. Witli Illnstiations. Third Editum. Fcap. Stol dotb, 5f. 



MR. HIQQINBOTTOM. F.R.8., f».R.a8.E. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE USE OF THE NITRATE OF 

SILVER IN THE TREATMENT OF INFLAMMATION, WOUNDS, AND 
ULCERS. Third EditioD, 8Ta dotb, en. 



THE HARMONIES OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN RELATION 

TO THE HIGHER SENTIMENTS; with OhMrvationi on Medical Stadie8,imd on 
the Moial and Scientific Relationt of Medical Life. Pott 8to. doth, 4f. 



MR. J. A. HINQE8TON, MJ%.0.8. 

TOPICS OF THE DAY, MEDICAL, SOCLiL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

Crown 8fo. doth, 7ii 6rf. 

DR. HODQE8. 

THE NATURE, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF PUER. 

PERAL CONVULSIONa Crown 8to. doth, 8a. 



DR. DECIMU8 H00080N. 

THE PROSTATE GIAND, AND ITS ENLARGEMENT IN 

OLD AGE. With 12 Platei. Royal 8to. doih, fin 



MR. JABEZ HOQGI. 

A MANUAL OF OPHTHALMOSCOPIC SURGERY; being « 

Practical Treatise on the Use of the Ophthahnoicope in Diieaaeeof the-Eye. Third 
Edition. With Coloniod Pbtei. 8to. cloth, lOt. (M. 



MR. LUTHER HOLOEN, FR.0.8. 
1. 

HUMAN OSTEOIX)GY : with nates, showing the Attachmento of the 
Husdei. Third Edition. 8to. doth, 16t. 

A MANUAL OF THE DISSECTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

With Engrani^ on Wood. Second Edition. 8vo. doth, I6t. 



MR BARNARD HOLT, F.RX>.8. 

t ON THE IMMEDIATE TREATMENT OF STRICTURE OF 

y THE URETHRA. Second Edition, Enlarged. Stn. doth, U 



M MX88R8. CHUBCHUJ. * 80N8' FUBLICATIOIfS. SI 
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on. W. OHARLKS HOOD. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE PROYISION OF ORIMI. 

NAL LUNATICS. 8m eUlk. U U. 



DR. P. HOOD. 

THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER; 
•1m, observations on tub pathology and treatment or 

CBOWINQ INSPIRATIONS OF INFANTS. Poft 8m aoCk, Bii 



MR. JOHN HORBLCY. 




DMifBedftfftkaUMoCSdiooitaiidPrivftieTeMlMn. Pott8mcloth» 



DR. JAMBS A. HORTONr M.D. 

PHYSICAL AND MEDICAL CLIMATE AND METB0E0L06T 

OF TBE WB8T 0OA8T OF AFRICA. 8m«bcKI<k 
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MR. LUKK HOWARD, FJ^M. 

- ESSAY ON THE MODIFICATIONS OF CLOUDS. Third Editk», 

^ ^ hfW.D.MBAfi HowABS^ With e Lithognphie PlatM^fron Pletarat W Kcnjm 
4to.«bcKI0MLetf. 

DR. HAMILTON HOWE, M.O. * 

A THEORETICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PHYSICAL CAUSE 

OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES. Aeeoopttiied with TaUci. 8m doth, 7& 
DR. HUFBLAND. 

- THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE Second EdiUon. Edited 
hj EBJkSif OS Waaoif» F.R.S. Foolaaip Sm, 3t. M. 



MR. W. OURTI8 HUOMAN/ FJt.O.8. 

ON HIP-JOINT DISEASE; with reference especiallj to Tremment 
bj MechanicAl Meant for the Relief of ContrKtMii and Defenaity of tha Aibeted Link 
With Plates. Re-illo^ enlarged. S^n. doO^ U 9d. 

MR. HULKS, F.R0.8. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE. Being the Jackioniaa Priae Emj. for 1859. RoTal 8m 

cloCh,8e. 

OR. HENRY HUNT. 

ON HEARTBURN AND INDIGESTION- 8Ta.doai,fa, 



MR. O. Y. HUNTER, MJIOM. 
Feapw 8tn.cloth,l 



BOD AND MIND: the Nemms SjBtem and its DeranmiieBtfr 
^ doth. 8i. 8tf. 



PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

LECTURES ON THE ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY.— ON CLASSIFICATON AND THE 8KULL. With 111 Ilha. 
tiationa. 8to. doth, lOe. 8dL 
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MR. JONATHAN HUT0HIN80N, FJ^O.8. 

A CLINICAL MEMOIR ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE 

EYE AND EAR, CONSEQUENT ON INHERITED SYPHILIS ; with an 
appended Chapter of Commentaries on the Transmiision of Syphilis from Parent to 
Oftpring, and its more remote Consequences. With PUtes and Woodcuts, 8to. doth, 9f. 

OR. INMAN, MJtjO.P. 

ON MYALGU: ITS NATURE,"" CAUSES, AND TREATMENT; 

heing a Treatise on Painfol and other Afifiections of the Mnseolar System. Second 
Edition. 8to. doth, 9f. 

FOUNDATION FOR A NEW THEORY AND PRACTICE 

OF MEDICINE. Second Edition. Crown 8to. doth, lOt. 



OR. JAQO, M.O.OXON« A.B.OANTAB. 

ENTOPTICS, WITH ITS USES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 

MEDICINE. \^th 54 EngraTings. Crown 8to. eloth, 5t, 
MR. J. H. JAMES, F.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ""on THE OPERATIONS FOR 

STRANGULATED HERNIA. 8to. doth, 5t. 

ON THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS OF EXTERNAL 

INFLAMMATIONS, AND ON INFLAMMATORY OR SYMPATHETIC 

FEVER. 8to. doth, 6i. ^ ..-. 

OR. PROSSER JAMES, M.D. 

SORE-THROAT: ITS NATURE, VARIETIES. AND TREAT- 

MENT ; induding the Use of the LARYNGOSCOPE as an Aid to Diagnosis. Second 
Edition, with nnmerons EngiaTings. Post 8to. doth, 5$, 



DR. JENCKEN, M.O., MJ^CP. 

THE CHOLERA: ITS ORIGIN, IDIOSYNCRACY, AND 

TREATMENT. Fcap. 8yo. doth, 2t. 8(1. 

DR. HANDFIELO JONES, M.B, F.R.O.P. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIOiNS ON FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS 

DISORDERS. Post 8Ta doth, lOt. 64. 



DR. H. BENOB JONES, hAJD^ FJfiM. 

LECTURES ON SOME OF THE APPLICATIONS OF 

CHEMISTRY AND MECHANICS TO PATHOLOGY AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. 8yo. doth, I2ik 

OR. HANDFIELO JONES, F.R.S, d6 DR. EDWARD H. SIEVEKINQ. 

A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, illustrated with 

nnmerons Engrarings on Wood. Foolscap 8to. doth, 12ff. 6A 

OR. JAMES JONES, MX>^ M.R.O.P. 

ON THE USE OF PERCHLORIDE OF IRON AND OTHER 

CHALYBEATE SALTS IN THE TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. Crown 
8TO.d0th,8f.6il. 
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MR. WHARTON JONKS, F.R.S. 

A MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLBS AND PRACTICE OF 

OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY t with Nin* Coloarad Plaiei and 
17SWMdBi|iftvitgi. TUrd Edition, tkoTO^MynriMd. Foobeap 8Tfi.cloth,12i.6^. 

THE WISDOM AND BENEFKIENCE OF THE ALMIGHTY, 

AS DISPLAYED IN THE SENSE OF VISION. Aetonitt Prise Emt. Witk 
IQMttstioBs Oft StMl and Wood. Foolwip 8m doth, it. M. 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT AND MABING: thdr Nai1ir^ Cuiaei, Pte- 

^naAm^uadOmmX Mn«gem«it. Soeoad Editioa, with EagmTingn Fo^ 8to. 2i. U. 

A CATECHISM OF THE l^ICINE AND SUBGERI OF 

THE EYE AND BAR. For tho diaicid Um of Hoopitid Studenti. Fcop. 8m 2i. 8d. 

A CATECHISM OF THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

OF BODY, SENSE, AND MIND. For Uio ia Schoob and CoOtgco. Fay. 8m, 



St.8d. 



MR. FURNKAUX JORDAN, MJt.O.8. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SURGERY; WITH A 

Method of Invootigatiiig and Reporting Soigical Oueo. Fcap. 8m doth, 8ik 



MR. JUDD. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON URETERITIS AND SIPHI- 

LIS : indading Oboerratiooa on the Power of the Menttrnoiu Fhiid, and of the Dit- 
chaige from Lencoirhcea and Soiet to prodvee Urethritia: with a variety of Exampht, 
Expttimenta, Renodifo, and Caieo. 8vadoth,£1.5ik 



OR. LACNNKO. 

A MANUAL OF AUSCULTATION AND PERCUSSION. Tmn- 

Uted and Edited Iqr J* B.SHAnra,MJLC.S. .8e. 
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OR. LANS, MA. 

UYDROPATHT; OB, HYGIENIC MEDICINE An Expbnatoiy 

Eu^. SMMdEdhioa.' Port Srq. dolh, tik 



SIR WM. LAWRKNOC, BART, F.R.S. 

LECTURES ON SURGERY. Sto. dotb, iSt. 

A TREATISE ON RUPTURES. The Fifth Edition, eonaidenUy 
enlarged. 8to. doth, 18t. 

DR. LEARKO, M.R.O.P. 

IMPERFECT DIGESTION: ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 

Fourth Edition. FooUcap 8to. doth, it. 
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DR. EDN^IN LEB. 

THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, 

with Notices of the chief Foreign Placet of Winter Retort. Small 8to. doth, 4f • 6<L 

THE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND, CONSIDERED 

with Reference to their Medical Topography. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth»7f. 6d. 

IIL 

THE PRINCIPAL BATHS OF FRANCE. Fourth Edition. 

Voif. 8to. doth, 8*. M nr. 

THE BATHS OF GERMANY. Fourth Edition. Post 8t<». doth, 7». 

THE BATHS OF SWITZERLAND. i2nio. doth, 8* 6A 

HOMOEOPATHY AND HYDROPATHY IMPARTIALLY AP- 

PRECIATED. Fourth Edition. Pott 8yo. doth, U, 



MR. HENRY LEE, FJt.O.8. 
X. 

ON SYPHILIS. Second Edition. With Coloured Plates. 8vo. doth, 10«. ,, 

ON DISEASES OF THE VEINSrHiEMORRHOIDAL TUMOURS, 

AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE RECTUM. Second Edition. 8to. cloth, 8t. 
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DR. LEISHMAN, M.D^ FJF.PJB. 

THE MECHANISM OF PARTURITION: An Essay, Historical and 
CriticaL With EngiATiogi. 8To.doth,5t, 



MR, U8TON, F.R.8.. 

PRACTICAL SURGERY. Fonrth EdiUon. 870. doth, 22i. 

MR. H. W. LOBB, L.8J^., M.R.0.8.t. 

ON SOME OF THE MORE OBSCURE FORMS OF NERVOUS 

AFFECTIONS, THEIR PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. Re-iune, 
with the Chapter on QalvanUm entirely Re-written. With Engrarings. Sto. doth, St. 



OR. ROBERT LEE, F.R.8. 

CONSULTATIONS IN MIDWIFERY. FooUcap Svo. doth, 4#. ed. 

A TREATISE ON THE SPECULUM; with Three Hundred Cases. ^' 
8to. doth, if. del. m. 

CLINICAL REPORTS OF OVARIAN AND UTERINE DIS- 

EASES, with Commentaries. Foolacap 8to. doth, $s. M. 

CLINICAL MIDWIFERY : comprising the Histories of 545 Cases of 

Difficalt, Preternatural, and Complicated Labonr, with Commentaries. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8to. doth, St. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL LECTURES AND EEP0BT8 BY THE MEDICAL 

AND SURGICAL STAFF. With IBottrntioni. ToIil L to IV. 8tq. laoU^ 7f. M. 
LONDON MKDIOAL SOOIKTY OF OBSERVATION. 

WHAT TO OBSERVE AT THE BED-SIDE, AND AFTER 

DRATH. PaUiihodlixAvthofitj. Seeond Edition. Foobctp 8to. doth, U. M. 
MR* HKNRY LOWNOCS. MJR,OJ&. 

AN ESSAY ON THE AINTENANCE OF HEALTH. Fcap. 
8v^aoth,^«. ■ 

MR. M'OLKLLANO, FXJB^ F.OA. 

THE MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY. OR CLIMATE AND SOILS, 
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DR. MAOLAOHLAN.''m.D^ F.R.O.P.L. 

THE DISEASES AND INFIRMITIES OF ADVANCED LIFE. 

8to. dothp 19$. 

DR. A. O. MAOLCOO. M.R.O.P.LONO. 

ACHOLIC DISEASES ; oompridng Jaundice^ IKarrhcus I)78eiitei7, 
ud ChdflCB. Pott 8rob doth, Bt, 9i, 

DR. OBORQC H. B. MAOLEOD. FJLOJBM, 

OUTLINES OF SURGICAL DLAGNOSia Svo. doth, i2t. sdL 
NOTES ON THE SURGERY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR; with 

REMARKS on GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 8to. doth, lOi. 6d. 
MR. JOSePH MAOUSe, FJ^O.8. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY, a Series of Diflsecdoiu, iUnstratiiig the Pk^in- 
cipal Rogiont of the Homui Body. 
Tho Second Ediikm, imperial lolio, doth, £8. 12t.; half-moioeeo, £4. it. 

ON DISLOCATIONS AND FlftACTURBS. Thi. Work i. Unifom 
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ezecated Lithognphic Drndngt. Imperial folio, doth, £2. lOt.; half-moroeoo, £2. 17i. 

MR . MA O>NAMARA. 

ON DISEASES OF THE EYE: referring princlpallj to those AHecdons 
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A HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHPORT, MEDICAL & GENERAL: 
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DR. MAROeT» FJRM. ^ 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF*" FOOD, AND HOW IT IS 

ADULTERATED ; with Practical Directiona for its Analyda. 8?o.doU^ 6$. 6d. 

ON CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATION; with an inquiry 

INTO THE INFLUENCE OF THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL AS A PRE. 
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CHOLERA IN ITS HOME; with a sketch of the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of the Diaeeie. Crown Ta doth, St, 

OR. MARKHAM. 

DISEASES OF THE HEAKTr THEIR PATHOLOGY, DUG- 

N0SI8, AND TREATMENT. Second Editiok Port 8t«. doth, 6*. 
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bleeding and change in TYPE OF DISEASES. 

Oulitooian Lectoiei for 1864. Crown 8to. 2t. Bd, 



•IR RANALD MARTIN, K.O.B, F.R.8. 

INFLUENCE OF TEOPICAL CLIMATES IN PRODUCING 

THE ACUTE ENDEMIC DISEASES OF EUROPEANS; indnding Practical 
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Second Edition, mnch enkiged. Sra doth, 20e. 



MR, O. F. MAUNDER. F.R.O.8. 

OPERATIVE SURGERY, With 158 Engravings. Port Sto. 6#. 

OR. MAYNE, MJ)., LL.O. 

AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON *^0F THE TERMS, ANCIENT 
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A MEDICAL VOCABULARY : or, m Explanation of aU Nam«, 
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PATHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL RESEARCHES ON THE 
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OR. W. J. MOORE, M.O. 
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THE PRESCRIBER'S ANALYSIS OF THE BRITISH PHAR- 
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OR. NOAD, PHJ>^ fMM. 
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THE HUMAN MIND "iN ITS^ ""RELATIONS WITH THE 
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THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES, 
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OR. PARKBS, F.R.8., FJtaP. 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL^' HYGIENE; btended espedally for 
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EGYPT AND THE NILE AS A WINTER RESORT FOR 
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OR. PAW, M.O, FJI.S, FJIXXP. 

DIABETES : RESEARCHES ON ITS NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT. 8m doth, 8*. M 

DIGESTION: ITS DISORDERS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
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ON MALFORMATIONS OF THE HUMAN HEART. With 
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ON SOME OF THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF VALVULAR 
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EMIGRANT SHIPS, including Ventilation, Diet, and Disease. Fcapi 8to. 2s. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; 
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iCUTItESSURE : to exoeHent Method of anestiiig Surgical HsBiiionbmg^ 
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DR. PIRRIE^ M.a 

ON HAY ASTHMA, AND THE AFFECTION TERMED 

HAY FEVfE. FeapL8mdolh.2i;U. 

PROFESSORS PLJ^TTNER ^ MUSPRATT* 

THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE IN THE F.XAMINATION OF 

MINERALS. ORES, AND OTHER METALLIC COMBINATIONS. Umtrnted 
bj wuneroaj EiignTiiigi on Wood. Third Edition. 8to. doth, lOf. 8i. 

MR. HENRY POWER, FJ^.OS, M.B.LOND. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES 

OP THE EYE : With an Account of their Symptom, Puhologj and Trcotncnt 
Twdte Coibunsd FlitoiL 8to. eloth, 2<W. 

DR. HENRY F. A. PRATT, M.D., MJUXP. 

THE 6KNEAL0GT OF CREATION, newly Traoslated from the 
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ON ECCENTRIC AND CENtSiC FORCE: a New Theory of 

Pnjectioii. With EngraTingi. 8fo. doth, lOt. 

ON ORBITAL MOTION: The Ondines of s Sjatem of Phjucd 
AAtimamj, With Diagrunt. Sro. doth, 7f. 6d!. 

ASTRONOMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. The Coemical Relations of 

the RcTolutiDa of the Lnnar Aptidet. Oeeanie Xidea. With EngmTinga. 8to. doth, fin. 
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The Revealed Counon 8to. doth, lOt. 

THE PRESCRIBER'S PHARMACOP(EL&; containing aU the Medi. 
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their C<jmpofiit]on and Dotet. By a Practiiing Phjiidan. Fifth Edition. SSoMb 
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OR. JOHN ROWt.lSON PRETTY. 
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MR. P. O. PRIOE, F.R.OA 

AN ESSAY ON EXCISION OF THE KNEEJOINT, wuk 
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LECTURES ON EPILEPTIC. SPASMODIC, NEURALGIC, 
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MR. RAINEY. 

ON THE MODE OE FORMATION OF SHELLS OF ANIMALS, 
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MolecnUtr Coalescence, Demonstrable in certain ArtificiaUy-formed Products. Fcap. 8to. 
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DR. F. H. RAMSBOTHAM. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRIC MEDI- 

CINE AND SURGERY. Illastrated with One Hundred and Twenty Plates on Steel 
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PBACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON MIDWIPERT, with a SeiectioB 
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STPHILITIO AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
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Contribations to the Pathology of the Spinal Marrow. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARM ACOPffilA : a concise bnt 

eomprehensiYe Dispensatory, and Manual of Facts and Formnls, for the nse of Practi- 
tioners in Medicine and Pharmacy. Third Edition. 8to. doth, 22t. 

DR. DU BOI8 REYMOND. 

ANIMAL ELECTRICITY ; Edited by H. BEarcE Jones, M.D., F.R.S- 
With Fifty Engravings on Wood. Foolscap 8to. doth, (U. 



DR. REYNOLD^, M.D.LOND. 

EPILEPSY: ITS SYMPTOMS, TREATMENT, AND REUTION 
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THE DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE BRAIN, SPINAL 
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OR. RITOHIK, M.O. 

ON OVABIAN PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. wiA 

OR. WILUAM ROBKRT8, M4>, FJtO^. 

AN ESSAY ON WASTING PALSY; being a SjstenuUo Troatisa on 
the DiMMt kitteto dMcribed •• ATROPHIB MUSCULAIRB PROORESSITB. 
If^tkFowPktit. 8mclatk,5ik 

DR. ROUTH. 

INFANT FEEDING. AND ITS INFLUENCE ON LIFE; 

Or, th« GuMt and PkvTCBtion of Infiunt Mortal!^. Seeond Editko. Fop. •«•. doth, 9$. 
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THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF GOUT. 8To.doth,io#.6dL 

A TREATISE ON DIET AND"rEGIMEN. Fourth Edition. 2toIs. 
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NERVOUS DISFJLSES, LIVER AND STOMACH COM- 

PLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, INDIGESTION, GOUT, ASTHMA, AND DIS- 
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A MANUAL OF MATERU MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
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„ OR. SALTER, FJI.S. ■ 
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CHLOROFORM: its action and administration. AHand- 
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THE ARREST AND PREVENTION OF CHOLERA; being a 

Guide to the Antiseptie Treatment. Fcap. Sra doth, 2i; 6tf. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. AND COMPA- 
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THE MICROSCOPE, AND ITS APPLICATION TO VEGETABLE . 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by Frkobrick Currky, M.A. Fcap. 
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OR. 8CORESBY-JACKSON, M.D, FJ%.8.E. 

MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY ; or, a Topographical and Meteorological 
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DR. SEMPLE. 

ON COUGH : ito Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. With some practical 
Remarks on the Use of the Stethoscope as an aid to Diagnosis. Post 8to. doth, is. 6i. 

OR. 8EYMOUR. 

ILLUSTRATIONS* OF SOME ''OF THE PRINCIPAL DIS- 

EASES OF THE OVARIA: their Symptoms and Treatment; to vhidi are prefixed 
Observations on the Structure and Functions of those parts in the Human Being and in 
Animals. On India paper. Fd]<>, Ififc 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DROPSY; considcwd 

espedally in reference to the Diseases of the Internal Organs of the Body, which most 
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THE CLIMATE OF THE SOUTH OF DEVON, AND ITS 

INFLUENCE UPON HEALTH. Second Edition, with Maps. 8tq. doth, 10s. 6<{. 
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THE MEDICAL REJIEMBRANCER ; OU, BOOK OF EMER- 
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MR. HENRY SMITH. F.R.O.8. 

ON STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. 8vo. doth, 7#. 6dL 
HJEMORRHOIDS AND PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM : 

Their Pathology and Treatment* with eepedal reference to ^ use of Nitric Add. TUrd 
Edition. Fcap. Sto. doiht Se. nj^ 

THE SURGERY OF THE RECTUM. Lettsomian Lectures. Second 
EditiMi. Fcap. 8m 8c «. 

DR. J. SMITH, M.O., F.R.O.S.BOIN. 

HANDBOOK OF DENTAL ANATOMY AND SURGERY. FOB 

THE USE OF STUDENTS A ND PRACTIT IONERa Fcapi Btq. doih, Se. Bd. 
OR. W. TYLER SMITH. 

A MANUAL OF OBSTETRICS, THEOREnCAL AND PRAC- 

TICAL. lUoatrated with 186 Engravingt.. Fcap. 8to. doth, 12i; e& 



ON CHLOROFORM AND *" OmElT AN^^^ theb 

ACTION AND ADMINISTRATION. Edited, with a Memoir of the Anther* Vj 
Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 8to. doth, lOt. U, 



MR. J. V08B SOLOMON, F.R.O.S. 

^ TENSION OF THE EYEBALL; GLAUCOMA : MmeAoooimtor 

8 the OpentioDf pnetiied in th. 19tli Ceotmy. St.. dsth, 4*. < 
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DR. STANHOPE TEMPLEMAN 8PEER. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, IN ITS APPLICATION TO t 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Thuulated from the Frach of MM. Bioqvbbbl 
and RoDixi. 8to. clot]i» redncod to St. 



MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE, M.B.I.ONf>. 

COLOURED PHOTOGEAPHS *"0F SKIN' DISEASE& With 

DescriptiTO Letterpress. Series I. (12 Parte), 42f. ; Series II. (6 Parte), 22t. 6dL ; 
Series IIL (6 Parte), 21f. 

A STUDENT'S ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES. (A Series of 

Chromolithographs, with Deseriptive Letterpress). With doth portfotio» 25a. 



MR. PETER SQUIRE. 

A COMPANION TO THE ""BRITISH PHARMACOPiEIA- 

Fifth Edition. Stq. doth, 8s. 6dL „^ 

THE PHAEMACOPiEIAS OF THIRTEEN OF THE LONDON 

HOSPITALS, arranged in Groups for easy Reference and Comparison. ISme^ doth, 
Si.8dL 
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OR. STEQQALL. 
students' BOOKS FOB EXAlONATIOir. 

A MEDICAL MANUAL FOR APOTHECARIES' HALL AND OTHER MEDICAL 

BOARDS. Twelfth Edition. I2mo. doth, 10s. 

A MANUAL FOR THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS; intended for the Use 

of Candidates for Examination and Practitionert. Second Edition. 12mo. doth, 10s. 

in. 

GREGORrS CONSPECTUS MEDICINiE THEORETICiE. The First Part^ con- 

taining the Original Text, with an Ordo Verbomm, and Literal Translation. ]2mo. 
doth, 10s. !▼. 

THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF CELSUS; contidning the Text, Ordo Verb- 

orom, and Trandation. Second Edition* 12mo. doth, Ss. 

FIRST LINES FOR CHEMISTS AND* DRUGGISTS PREPARING FOR Ex- 
amination AT THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. Second Edition. 
ISmo. doth, St. $d. ■ 

MR. STOWE, M.R.O.S. 

A T0XIC0L06ICAL CHART, exhibiting at one view the Symptoms, 
Treatment, and Mode of Detecting the Tarious Poisons, Mineral, Vegetehle, and Animal. 
To which are added, condse Directions for the Treatment of Suspended Animation. 
Twelfth Edition, revised. On Sheet, 2$.; mounted on Roller, Ss. 

MR. FRANOI8 SUTTON, F.O.8. 

A SYSTEMAnC HANDBOOK OF YOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS; 

or, the QnanUtatiYo Estimation of Chemical Substances by Measure. With Engrarings. 
Post 8to. doth, 7$. 6tf. --...-...^..^ — « -« 

DR. SWAYNE. 

^^ OBSTETRIC APHORISMS FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS 

* COMMENCING MIDWIFERY PRACTICE. With EngraTings on Wood. Fourth 

» .• Edition. Fcnp. Cvo. cloth, S». W. 
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MR i TAMPUN, FJIjOAS. 

LATERAL CURTATUSE OF THE SPINE: iu OanBe^ NatmMnd 

SIR ALKXANOKfl TAYLOR, M«D^ FJ13& 

THE CLIMATE OF PAU; with a Description of the Watering Flicei 
oftkaPjrmiMStM^cftlMViitMiorthcirKflpectiTtMiiittUSouteittDiB^ TIdid 
Bdltkn. PMiamdilk,7«. 

OR. ALFRKO 8. TAYLOR, F.R.8. 

THE PRINOIPIJES AM) PRACTICE OF MEDICAL JURIS. 

PBUDSNCa With I7e WMd Eigtmringii 8mcl«tk,28«. 

A MAiniAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. BighUi Edidon. 

Witk Bofiarii^k Fciv-<^dMh,lSt.M.^ 

ON POISONSt in relation to MEDICAL JURISPBUDSNCS AND 
MBDICINB. SMOiid EditiM. Fcup. Sto. doth, 13t. OiL 



MR. TKAUL 

j; ON AMPUTATION BY A LONG AND A SHORT RECTAN- 

^ QULAR FLAP. With Bagiariqgi oa Wood. %w.do^B$. 



OR. THKOPHILUS THOMPSONt FJI.S. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; 

with additiaiua Chapmen IjESTyssTHOMPaov^MJ). WithPktet. 8To.cIoth,7iiU. 



OR. THOMAS. 

- THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC; exhibiting the Symp. 

toai% Cantes, Moribid Appeaianeei, aad Tnttaami •! tlM Diacawt of aD Cliaiatit. 
Eleventh Edition. Roriiod hj ALOsaNON FaAMPTON^ HJ>. 2 vola 8to. doth, 28a 

SIR HKNRY THOMPSON, FJ«.0«. 

STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA; iu Pathology and Treitment 
The jAckMniaaPriioEanj for 1852. With Plttec Seeond EditUn. 8to. doth, 10a 

THE DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE; their Pathology and T^ett- 
ment. Compriting a DiuerUtion ** On the Healthy and Morbid Anatomj of the Pioetite 
Glandr b^ the JadLsonian Prise Euaj fbr 1880. With PUtea. Second EditioL 
8to. doth, 10a. m, 

PRACTICAL LITflOTOMJf AND LITHOTRITY ; 'or, An impiij 

into the beat Modes of remoTing Stone from the Bhdder. With nnmerons EigiafiB|% 
8To.doth,ai. 

DR. THUOIOHUM. 

A TREATISE ON THE PATHOLOGY OF THE URINE, 

Indnding a complete Guide to iU Analytia. With Platei, 8to. doth, 14a 

\ u. 
A TREATISE ON GALL STONES: their Chem&trj, PaAologr, i 
and Treatment With Cdoored Pktea. 8to. doth, 10a i 
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Oft. TILT. 

ON UTERINE AND OVARIAN INFLAMMATION, AND ON 

THE PHTSIOLOGT AND DISEASES OF MENSTRUATION. TUid Edition. 
8Ta.doth»12fc 

A HANDBOOK OF UTERINE THERAPEUTICS, AND OF 

MODERN PATHOLOGY OF DISEASES OF WOMEN. Saeood Editaon- 
PoftaTO.d04h,et. 

THE CHANGE OF LIFE dThEALTH AND DISEASE: a 

Pneticid TrettiM on t]i« Nerront and other Affeetioiit inddental to Women at the DeeUna 
ofLife. Seeond EditioB. Sm doth* «§. 



DR. GODWIN TIMM8. 

CONSUMPTION: its Trae Nature and Snoceufol Treatment. Be-iesnei 
enlaiged. Cwwn 8faw drth, lOfc ^^^^^ 

DR. ROBERT B. TODD, FJL8. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

N0W EdUian, ui om Vohime, EdiUd 6y Da. Biali, Svo. doiK, 18«. 

ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS, AND 

ON DROPSIES. Fcap. Sm doth, 6fc 



MR. TOMES, F.RA. 

H A MANUAL OF DENTAL SURGERY, with 2O8 Engravings on 
* Wood. Fcap. 8to. doth, 12fc M: 

DR. TUN8TALL, M.D^ M.R.O.P. 

THE BATH WATERS : their Uses and Effects in the Core and 
Rdief of ^ariooi Chrome Diaeasei. Fourth Edition, ranaed. Crown 8to. dodi, 2t. 



VESTIGES OF THE NATUEAL HISTORY OF CREATION. 

EIoTenth Edition. Illaatmted with 106 EngnTingi on Wood. 8to. doth, 7ff. 6<C. 



DR. TURNBULU 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 

ITS PREVENTION, AND THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
TREATMENT. Third Editieo. 8To.doth,Sc 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH 

with FERMENTATION; and on the Cansea and Treatment of Indiseation, &c aTO. 

aoth,ea. 

DR. TWEBDie, WHM. 

CONTINUE^ FEVERS: THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS^; 

PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT. With Coloni«d Platea. 8to. doth, 12t. 
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OH. ONDCflWOOO. 

TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDIIEN. Tenth Ediia<», 

witk AdditlMMMd CoRMlioBt bj HsMmr DAvn% MJ>. By. cMk, 15i, 



OR. UNQCft. 

BOTANICAL LETTERS. Tmubted bj Dr. B. Paul. Nnmeroos 
Woodorti. Port8v«.,St.<dL 



MR. WAOK, FJtOjS. 

STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, ITS COMPLICATIONS 

AND EFFECTS; a Ptietiaa Trartaia on Um Natim aad TraatmeDt «f thoM 
AftctioBi. FMrtk EditiML Sm cMk, 7i. M. . 



OR. WALKER, M.B.LONO. 

ON DIPHTHERU AND DIPHTHERITIC DISEASES. Fcap. 
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OR. WALLER. 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY; or. Gompanioii* to 

tlie Lying-iii Room. Foortb EditioB, with Platet. Fci^ doCk, U <dL 
MR. HAYNE8 WALTON, F.R.OA. 

SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE EYE. with Engravings on 
Wood. Soeond Edition. 8to. doth* 140. ^ 



OR. WARING, M.0, liai.aP.LONO. 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS. Second Edition. 

BefiMd and finlazged. Fo^ Sm dotb^ l%.iUL 

THE TBOPICAL EESIDENT "iT EOME. Letten .adwued to 

Emopeanf rotunmg from India and the Cdoniei on Snljectt eonnoeted with thoir Health 
and Oeneial Welfare. Crown 8to. cloth, 5i, 



DR. WATERS, MJ«.O.P. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN LUNG. The Priie Enaj 

to whidi the Fothenillian Gold Medal was awarded hj the Medical SocieW of Londm. 
Poet 8to. doth, 6t. M. q, 

RESEARCHES ON THE NATURE, PATHOLOGY. AND 

TREATMENT OF EMPHYSEMA OF THE LUNGS, AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS WITH OTHER DISEASES OF THE CHEST. With EnnaTmn. eraL 
doth,5i. . ^^ ^ 

DR. ALLAN WEBB, F.R.O.8.L. 

THE SURGEON'S READY RULE5 FOR OPERATIONS IN 

SURGERY. Royal 8to. doth, lOt. M: 
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DR. vyeeeR. 

A CLINICAL HANDrBOOK OF AUSCULTATION AND Per- 
cussion. Tnnslated by John CocKLi, KJ>. St. 



MR. SOBLBERQaWELLS, M.D., MJRX>JB. 

OK LONG, SHORT, AND^.WEAE SIGHT, and their Treatment by 
tli« Scientific Use of Spectadei. Second Bditian. lH^th PUtet. 8Ta doth^ 8ik 



MR. T. 8PBNOER ^ELL8| F.R.CtS. 

DISEASES OF THE OVARIES: THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND 

TREATMENT. Vol I. 8to. eloth» Aii 

SCALE OF MEDICINES WITH WHICH MERCHANT YES- 

SELS ARE TO BE FURNISHED, by command of the Privy CooncU for Trade; 
With Obsenrationt on the Meant of Preterring the Health of Seamen, &c. &c. 
SeTcnth Thoniaad. Fcap. 8to. doth, 8c 64. . 



DR. WEST. 

LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. Third Edition. 

8to. doth, 16i. ■> .^>^^,.m^ 

DR. UVEOALE WEST. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PUERPERAL DISEASES. Second Edi- 

tion, enlarged. Pott 8Ta doth, St. 
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MR. WHEELER. 

HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF THE 

PINE ARTS. With EngmTings on Wood. Fcap. 8to., 2t. 6d. 
DR. WHITEHEAD, F.R.O.8. 

ON THE TRANSMISSION FROM PARENT TO OFFSPRING 

OF SOME FORMS OF DISEASE, AND OF MORBID TAINTS AND 
TENDENCIES. Second Edition. Sm doth, J Oik 64. 

................... f 

OR. WILLIAMS, F.R.S, 

PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE: An Elementaiy View of the Causes, 
Natnre, Tieatment, Diagnout, and Prognorit, of Disease. With brief Remarki on 
Hygienics, or the Preservation of Health. The Third Edition. 8fo. doth, l&t. 

■ / 

DR. OHARLES^T. WILLIAMS, M.B.OXON. 

THE CLIMATE OF THE SoUTH OF FRANCE, AND ITS 

VARIETIES, MOST SUITABLE FOR INVALIDS ; with Remarki on Italian 
and other Winter Station!. Crown 8to. doth, 8c $d, 

THE WIFE'S DOMAIN : the Yomo Goofu— the MoiHEB— the Knsn . 
— til. Nvasux*. Port St.. doth, S*. td, 

DR. J. HUME WILLIAMS. 

UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND, m ITS MEDICAL AND LEGAL ^ 

CONSIDERATIONS. St.. dMk, ?«;&(. ' 
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MR. ERASMUS WIU80N, F.R.8. 

THE ANATOMISTS VADE-MBOUM: A SYSTEM OF HUMAK 

ANATOMY. WiUauMmtI1hutmti«aaMWood. E3ghtli EditiMi. Foobemp 8^ 

ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN: A system of cutaneous 

MEDICINE. SixtkEditte. 8t«. dotk, 18c 
TsB %AMM WoAKi illvttiBted wHk AmIj azMnted BngntTingt on Steel, Menntely 

colMftd. SmcblktSefc 

in. 

HEALTHT SKIN: a Treatise on the Managemeiit of the Skin and Hiir 

IsrtbtiMtoHMltlu Strcatli EditiM. Foolieap Sro. 2f. 64. 

POBTRAITS OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. FoHo. FaadcoKL 

teXII^eonptotbfftheWoffk. 30t.«MlL The Entira Waric^lialfmoioeecH^lS. 

THE STUDENTS BOOK OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE AND 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN. PmI 8f^ doth, 8c 64. 

ON SYPHILIS. CONSTITUTIONAL AND HEREDITARY; 

AND ON SYPHILITIC ERUPTIONS. With Four Celooxed Pktei. 8m doth, 

A THREE WEEKS' SCAMPER THROUGH THE SPAS OF 

GERMANY AND BELGIUM, with aa Appendix on the Nature and Uwe ef 
Miaenl Waters. Pott 8to. doth, Si. ML 
vnx. 

THE EASTERN OR TURKISH BATH: to Histoiy, BeriTia in 

BritiJB, «nd AppUctttB 1. 1>> Pa i po w i rf Hwltk, totlttfty^^O*. 



on. o. o. x^rrrsTEiN. 
PRACTICAL PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY: An Ezpianukm 

of Chemical and Pharmacentical Procetaea, with the Methoda of Testing the Pnri^ of 
the Preparations, deduced from Original Experiments. Transkted from the Seeond 
German Edition, hy SraPHBH Darbt. 18mo. doth, 8s. 



DR. HENRY Q. ^RIQHT. 
L 

UTERINE DISORDERS: thdr Constitationallnfloeoce ud Treatment 
8T0b doth, 7s. iUL 

u, 

HEADACHES ; their Causes and their Core. Foarth Editipn. Fcap. Sro. 
3f.8iL ^ 

DR. YBARSLEY, M.Dn MJRJOM. 

DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED; being an Expodtioo 

as to the Causes and Treatment of Diseases of the Ear. Sixth Edition. 8to. doth, 8s. 

ON THROAT AILMENTS, MOllE ESPECIALLY IN THE 

ENLARGED TONSIL AND ELONGATED UVULA. Eighth Edition. Sra 
doth, As. 
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CHURCHILL'S SERIES OF MANUALS. ^ 

Fcap. 8to. cloih, 12«. 6dL eadu • 

** W« here give Mr. Chnicliill public thanks for the positiTe benefit eonferred on the 
Medical Profession, by the series of beautifal and cheap Manuals which bear his imprint** — 
BrUuh and Foreign Medical jRseww. 
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AITATOUT. With nnmeroas fingravings. Eighth Edition. By Erasmus 
Wilson, F.R.G.a, F.R.a 

BOTANT. With nnmeroos Engravings. By Robert Bemtlet, F.L«S.| 
Professor of Botanj, King's College, and to the Pharmaoentical Sodety. 

CHEUISTBT. With nnmerons Engravings. Ninth Edition. BjGeorob 
FowNEs* F.R.S., H. Benob Jomes^ M.D.| F.RS., and A, W. 
HOFliANK, F.B.8. 

DENTAL SUBOEBT. With numerous Engravings. By John Tomes, 

F.B.a 
HATEBIA MEDIOA. With nnmerons Engravings. Fourth Edition. 

Bj J. Forbes Botle, M.D., F.RS., and Frederick W. Headland^ 

M.D.I F.LJ9. 

MEDICAL JITBISPBUDEHCE. Witii numerous Engrainngs. Eightii 

Edition. Bj Alfred Swaine Tatlor, M.D., F.RS. 
PSACTIOE 07 MEDICINE. Second Edition. Bj 6. Hilaro Barlow, ] 

M.D., M.A. ^ 

The MICBOSCOPE and its BEVELATIONS. With nnmerons Plates and , 

Engravings. Third Edition. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.RS. 

NATUBAL PHILOSOPHT. Witii nnmerons Engravings. Sixth Edition. 

By Charles Brooke, M.B., M.A., F.RS. Based on the Work of the 

late Dr. Oolding Bird. 
OBSTETBICS. Witii numerous Engravings. By W. Ttler Smith, 

M,D., F.RC.P. 
OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE and 81TB0EBT. With coloured Plates 

and Engravings on Wood. Third Edition. By T. Wharton JomeSi 

F.RCS., F.RS. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Witii numerous Engravings. By C, 
Handfield Jones, M.B., F.RS., and E. H. Sievekimo, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Engravings. Fourtii Edition. BjWhjjam 
B. Carpenter, M.P., F.Ra 

POISONS. Second Edition. By Alfred Swaine Tatlor, M.D., F.RS. 

PBACTICAL ANATOMY. With numerous Engravings. (10«. ftl.) By 
Christopher Heath, F.RG.S. 

PBACTICAL SXJBGEBY. With numerous Engravings. Fourth Edition. ' 
By Sir Wiluah Ferousson, Bart, F.RCS., F.RS. 

THEBAPETTTICS. Second Edition. By E. J. Waring, M.D., M.RG.P. j 
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